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PREFACE 


This book if? a Btatemen^jf I hajro written it, 

in order that my coo^iAoiieu Bliouid poBBOsw the 
unity of aequaintini:^ thcmBoIves vvilii the trutli 
concorniiig the naval adndniBtration and the naval 
policy in liorco durijig the yenrB from Ih02 to 
the proBeiit. time, and of oBtimatiug th.e roBuIiB of 
that policy and of that adminiBtrati/^^':f 


For it is only by means of the acquisition of 
such knowledge that tlxo country can be enabled to 
judge for itRolf of the adequacy of the flrfit line^oL 
defence loAlay, when the posture of iniornutional 
affair B dernandB extreme vigilance, lest at a criniH 
be found unprepared. 

Precisely that eontingency occurred during tii'e 
Bummer of last yoard 

In the result, tlie First Lord of the Admiralty was 
removed, the Board of Admiralty was /hconstitufed, 
and the formation of a Wa? Staff was ^mnovuihed. 

^ Bee Appendix XII, 



vi 


In *view oi^ tho nature ol theBO eventH,, wan 
< I el ided , to Biispon<I the puiii|cation of this boolv 
d u1:*ing progr osb. 

The author has thirtj years coriBistontly 

advocated ^lie creation the Admiralty ol a War 
BtafI charged with the duV of organization for ward 

Now that the foundation of a War Staff has 

actually been, established, it rests with the country 

* * 

to see to it, in the light of the facts of the ease, 
that the ^Var Staff is so constituted as to fulfil tho 
o})joct of its " v>ri8tcnce : which is, to prevent such 
a betrayal of tho national confide nco and of tho 
Becurity of tho Empire as that wliich is oxemplilied 
in* these pages. 

CHAKLES BEBESFOllD, 

^ ADMUiAn. 

January, 1912. 

^ Boe Appendix XIII., “ Memorandum drawn up by 
Captain E^rd Chaiios Berosford (rJiinior I^ord of tlio 
Acfmiralty) K 1886/' etc. 
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THE MAKING OF ITIE NAV4r. 
OFFICER 

'Fhe fighting efficiency of tlie Royal Navy 
depends first of all upon tlie (ji^cdity ,‘ii*d the 
ability of its officers, 'riierefore tlie selection, 
the education and the training of officers are 
matters of paramount iinportapce. And not; 
only do they affect tlie Navy, but they 
intimately afl’ect tliose hundreds of families 
who give their sons to the service of their 
country. 

During some years prior to 1902, tlie sub- 
ject of the selection, education and training of 
Cadets was engaging the consideration of naval 
officers. It was not tliat the three brandies 
of the Executive, the Mtirine and the Engineei' 
were imsatisfactoiy. Ferhajis tliere^vas never 
a time when naval officers of all three depjA’t- 
ments were more com|>etent or ifore zealous. 
Rut it was felt that the curriculiim on board 
tke ol(f Biitanma peeded ij^vision. * All 

B 2 * 
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sciieinfts of e*lucatioii need revision from time 
to I'he naval officer^ could learn, and 

did ‘leavn, his duties, but it may be said that in 
some respects, he learned them rather in spite 
of his theot;etiea] teatjhing than becai®e of it. 
His rpal etiueation was gained, where the 
sailor always has learned '|vis trade and where 
akme he can learn it, at sea. » 

It was al.s/,> considered that tlie Alarine 
officer was not permitted under the lules of 
the Service to take his fair share in the w'ork 
of the ship. 

* There was a'tliird element in the situation, 
which was perliap.s the only factor recognized 
by the public, because it was tlie theme of 
-trade union. agitatir)n on sliore. Tlie element 
in question was the position of the Engineer 
officer. 

When I \Vent to sea, the engineers were* 
k »gisan.s who were drafted into the Fleet to 
\vork the engines, which were presently to 
supersede sails. As tlieir responsibilities in- 
eregtsed w'ith the development of steam power, 
they demanded commissioned rank, and 
received it. .The difference in soeitil position, 

» of coiu*se, retrained*. It was tlijs differenc’d 
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wliich was the real origin of the trouhlef But, 
as the new geiieration of Faigineers parsed 
througl) Keyhain College, the ditflcidty *was 
already in process of disaj^lf) earing. "■ 

Dnriig some yea?;! before* 190*2, the 
Engineers’ organisations on shore had been 
pressing the clainvi of the niiviil engineer 
oflieer n}>on the Admiralty. A small section 
of the naA'al engineers alloat to^k part^in the 
a^ptation. Tliey claimed tlie privilege of being 
known as I deatenant-Engineer. Commander- 
Engineer, Captain - Engineer, Admiral - En- 
gineer. They demanded the power to 
“punisii tdeir own men”; they desired to 
Avear *'* the curl ” of gold braid worn by the 
executive officer ; and they asked for increa.sed 
pay. 

There were tlins tliree matters in which 
♦change was suggestetl : the sclicme of educa- 
tion in the Biitannia ; the distribution ui ' 
duties as regarded the Marine officer ; and the 
claims of the Engineer officer. 

The problem might readily have j^en solved 
without any break ^ in the c^ntinnity of 
tradition. The curriculum in file Britannia 
stiould^havG, lieen iiyproVed the wdrk on' 
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l)oard *ship s%)xild have been so distributed as 
to^^ive the Marine odicer liis fair share ; and 
t)ic^ case <^f the Engineers should have been 
treated on its 

Some of the diflicu^y might have been met 
by the siiMpie expedient of instituting the 
comnion ^^|itry of all three braDclies. Tlie 
A d J ni }’al t y , 1 vo w e vei% wl v i le esl a Id i s h i iig 1 1 v e 
coinniou entry, chose to aholisl) at a stroke 

f"" 

the \#Jole of the exlsling systein, and to 
s uhstitu te ai lo I tier . 

At Christmas, 11)02, the Admiralty issued a 

M emorandum*^ dealing witli tlie J^ntry, 
'Training an<i Employnient of the Officers and 
Men of the lloyal Navy and of tlie Royal 
^Marines ” (Cvh 1085). Tins doeunient is 
known as the Selborne Memorandum. 

The efTeet of live new scheme Avas to pro- 
pose the creation of a new kind of naval officer 
alttigetlierd 

VVliat the Navy asked then, and asks now, 
is wli ether the naval officer of tlie future is to 
be aiji Ex^caitive, a Marine or an Engineer. 

No ckaoiy reply has been given liy the 
autliorities. It lias been officially stated that 
^ Bee Appendix I, 
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the executive will uiiderstaiicl '.he engineer’s 
duties, that the ^engineer will be availablc>foi’ 
executive work, and the Marine' wdl he a 
sailor and an engineer ffs well as a soldiej. 
Briefly, it is intended that tl^ere shall be 
“ interchangeability.” • 

’rhe position to-day is that Jii' the new 
o dicers are eonipeteiit executives, they will nyt 
take charge of the engine-room ; they are com- 
petent engineers, tiiey will remain Ijelow, and 
if tiicy are competent .soldier's, they will rreither 
direct the ship n<rr take charge of her engines. 

In the b'ii’st I,ord’s “ Sta!t;ement Explana- 
tory of the Navy Estimates, 1911-1912,” it was 
stated that “ tire first grouj) of officers entered 
under the new .scheme will, on passing the: 
necessary examination, attain the rank of Sub- 
I/ieutenant in May next,” tliat i.s, May, 1911. 

But at this moment, ner one knows whetlier 
these new officers will be fully skilled in any„ 
one of the three branches of the Service. 
There is only one thing certain, which i.s that 
they cannot possibly be competent infilll ofthem. 

The sequence of events whicjil* has brought 
about this very renilrrkable and disquieting 
■situatkrn, in which tl^ wixrle figiiting efficiency. 
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of th«r FleeV is involv'ecl, is highly perplexing. 

crux of the problem was and is the ques- 
tion of sptjcialization, 

« Eitlier the separating of the Sei’vice into 
the three branches Executive, Marine and 
Engineer rs essential, or it is not. The prin- 
ciple npo^ which the division is made is 
, simple enough. 

It is that the men who direct the slvip and 
who tight the ship cannot possibly learn tlieir 
duties unless they devote their wliole time to 
them : and that the men who are charged 
•with the care of the motive power of tlie ship 
cannot possibly learn their duties or practise 
them, urdess they devote their whole time to 
_ them. It follows tliat tlie three branches, 
Kxecutive, Marine and Engineer^ each sepa- 
rate and distinct, are essential to the fighting 
efficiency of the SerA^ice. ^ 

The iVdmiralty admitted the validity of 
the principle in the Selborne Memorandum 
of 1902, It was tbereiu laid down that all 
naYai offltiers shoxild enter the Service upon 
the same looting, at the age of twelve to 
thii-teeb ; ’ that they s^iould all receive the 
‘ Sets Appendix II, 
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same CihicatioTi up to the ages of nitiet<reii to 
twenty ; but tliaj;, having then attained tife 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant, .specializ;ati6n shoitld 
begin, and should be “ defiifite and final.” 

“ Henceforward,” it was stated, “ tlieir 
education must be differentiated* to jnake 
them fit to perform^ those specialhf6d duties 
wii'cli are tlie product of modern scieiiee.” 

The phrase, “the product ^ of modern 
science,” is not stricdly^ accurate. Specializa- 
tion, or division into three branches, is the 
rcsnlt of centuries of develo})ment of the art 
of sea warfiire. But the iifcention of the 
Admiralty was at that time quite clear. It 
was that the pi'climinary training should be 
common to all three branches, and tliat when 
specializ-ation took place, it should be deiinite 
and final. 

* The conclusion to be drawn* from the 
Selborne Memorandum, although it was not 
quite explicit with regard to the point, was 
that there was to be no interchangeability 
among the three branche.s. It f()llo#'etr''thaT, 
as heretofore, only the executive briinch Mmuld 
command ships and Fleets. 

‘''rhe objeetkm raisediat £he time was »that 
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specializativ)!*, being postponed to an age 
IjBineteen to twenty) so advanced, could not 
lx; ejOfediive. It was iield by a. great body 
of opinion in tliA Navy then, as now, that 
specialization should begin much earlier if it 
vvas^.to confer a thorough training. A com- 
petent (Siigineer requires ten years’ training ; 
a Marine oHicer should be trained in , his 
regiment ; yiid an executive oilicer should be 
accustomed to deal \vith men as soon after ‘iris 
entry into tlie Service as possible. 

These conditions were actnally fullilleci under 
the old system, Avhich did actually produce 
most efficient oflicers in all three branches. 

Apart from the fatal defect of tire inadequacy 
of the specialist training, tire Selborne scheme 
might have been adapted to the requirements 
of the Service, lint three years after the 
publication* of the Selborne Memorandum, 
and two years after the new scheme came into 
operation, there was issued (in 1905) the 
Cawdor Memorandum (Cd. 2791), in which 
fife sysiRsm was altered in essential particulars.' 

In thd^^ Cawdor Memorandum, it was 
definitely stated ihat interchangeability 
1 S^e Ai^ondix Hi. . 
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among all tliree branches was cGhteraplated. 
It was stated th.at the Committee appointed 
to consider the subject under Admirid Sir 
Arcliibald Douglas had rej[jorted “ that there 
will be no need for a final divisi^>n«4nto' the 
three branches, and that specialisation ^,for a 
period only is necessary, as opposeeVto classi- 
fication into separate lines.” 

The rt;port of the Douglas Co^imittee was 
not published, nor was any mention made of the 
fact that R Minority report condemned certain 
propotsats as invalidating the wliole scheme. 

The reason adduced to account for this ' 
momentous cliange with regard to specializa- 
tion was that the first two years’ experience of 
the work of the children under training at 
Osborne hadasnabled the Admiralty to “fore- 
cast the general state of professional knowledge 
^f“ tire new officers wlren they arrive at the 
rank of Sub-ljieutcnant.” ^ Tiiat forecast was 
represented as proving to the Admiralty that^ 
they were justified in deciding that “ all 
Executive, Engineering and Marii-ie^hutieS 
will he performed Iry Execiit’^e officers 
of common entry aifd trainhig, who will 
* Seo Apj.Jnc1ix*IV, 
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specktlize ^V)r the different duties without 
i5eparatiug into permanent and distinct 
Ifl'anehes. 'i'he consequence of this develop- 
ment of tlie original proposals is that there 
will be iia future only one class of officer 
in all tlejVartmeuts, and, whether performing 
Engine-t\)om, Marine, Gunnery, '^I'orpedo, or 
Navigation duties, «// rv/U he equal and all ivi/l 
he K.vecutm^ officers." 

'I’he real reason for introducing this sudden 
innovation was that there was great difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers for the Engineer 
branch. Under tlie old system there was no 
sucli difficulty. But under the new sclieine, 
wliieh attracted to a large extent a riclier 
class, there was an evident disposition to avoid 
the engine-room, and a prospect that, wdien 
any given Sub-1 lieutenant was entered 
tor the engineering branch, liis parents, being 
able to afford the required expenditure, would 
remove him from t|ie Service. It was this 
danger which suddenly determined the 
Jtffimrirhy .so to modify the scheme a.s to 
persuade tVe young officers, their parents, and 
the public, that the .same chance of attaining 
the '^Dositionskpf a‘ Caittain of '{\ .shijf, and *of 
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an Acliiiiral eoninianding a Fleet, Aas ol^etecl 
to all. , * 

y- 

The attiaction thus preseuted is a couipiete 
delusion, IJ nder no circunisfances is it possible 
tliat a Marine oilicer or an Engmeer officer, 
who has tVioroughly qualified himself hi )iis,fOAvn 
profession, should conunand a sliip or -a Fleet. 

-Yet the same misrepresentation appeared in 
the Press ^ no later than May, 1914, while the 
first bateli of midshipmen were being examined 
at Portsmouth. It was definitely stated that 
ail officers entered under the new scheme had 
a cliance of c<.nnmanding a Fleet. ^ 

it is of the last importance, lioth to the Ser- 
vice and to the parents of young nax^al officers, 
that the present wholly artificial situation 
should be understood. 

Either the Admiraltyliave abolished speciali- 
^zjtion or they havx* not. If they havh aliolished 

^ ‘‘Upwards of 1,500 caclots and midshipinen have 
already been, entered under tbii^ new systeiin and by the 
existing regulations, no matter in what bniuch tliay 
specialize, or even iC they do not specializo 
according to his merits will bavo an opnortunit^" of 
becoming an Admiral of tho Fleet or filling^ the of 

Fii'st Bea Lord of the Admirafty.’* 

UJaval Officers’ graining. yFirsj Fruits of the 
Bysteni, — l:Jie Tifdes, May 
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it, thtii the Fleet in a few years’ time will be 
tiferiousiy deficient in MariiK* and in Engineer 
oFReei's. If the AdniiralLy liave not abolished 
speeialization, then the pi'omise that all the 
officers enlJered under the new^ scheme should 
be eligible for tiie eommand of Fleets cannot 
be fulfilled. ( 

In the meantime, so deplorable is tlie ebn- 
fusion resulMng from this dilemma, the Adirii- 
ralty have postponed the period of specialization 
for another two years.^ 

'Fo suggest that the specialization involved 
in gtinuery, torpedo and navigation duties, is 
analogoris to tlie speciaVization retjuired to fit 
a Marifie officer for military duties, and an 
engineer for meclianical duties, is utterly mis- 


By what meaJis are first-class skilled Engi- 
neer oflicers, and Marine officers trained i»: 
soldiers, to be obtained in the future ? Tliere 
can be little doubt that tlie Admiralty will be 
eompelled to revert to the system of thorough, 
“ definite and final ” specialization. In that 
ease,, do \he Admiralty propose to apply 
compulsion to officers* who do not desire to 

• I . * 

* See A jpeiidix V. • 
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enter the erigineei’ing brancli ? The i'e.^k of 
such action would be deplorable. It eati 
hardly be doubted that many young ofHeers 
would quit the Service, or that there must be 
a grave deficiency of officer-s, in cou-tequeuce. 

Another disastrous cliauge in tiie qjaginal 
scheme is the abolitio»i of the whole of tlic 
shbic courses for acting Sub-I.aeutenants : the 
courses at (Greenwich, the KimeUent, the 
Kernim and tlie Navigation School. It was 
asserted that the young o/licer could take these 
courses at sea. 'fhe thing is totally impractic- 
able : first, because the gunnerjf, torpedo and 
navigation officers at sea luive no time to teach 
their juniors : and second, even had the senior 
officers the time to spare and the teaching 
ability required^ for the purpose, a sliip is not 
fitted with the necessary appliances. I'he 
ifiJiolition of these courses must result in a grave 
defect in the course of education. 

The main object of the Jiuiining of an execu- 
tive officer is to fit liim to liandle ships and 

„ vV-.'e v**-. . 

men. Under the new scheme of naval educa- 
tion, a civilian, the Directqr- General' of Nerval 
Education, settles the o'lrriculum, and issues 
reports upon thd results l^v'ithout .^rowing ht)fTr“ 



thosQk, results are attaiaed. The eurriealiua ia- 
'^olves a system of erammiijg for exainiiiatioris 
M'hich is aot only aseiess for tlie main oJyect 
of education but* positively injurious to the 
efficiency «f tlie young oflicerd 

I'W'. proper person to adjudicate u])on tlie 
. ' ■» - » * 

caj)nbilities of an officer under training is the 
» captain of a ship in vvhicli a few young offi'u /s 
ai'e trained snder liis supervision. Hut under 
the new system the civilian Director-Cieneral 
of Education is supreme. 

What is required at this critical nioment 
is tlie aholitiAn of the office of Director- 
General of Naval Education, and tlie recon- 
stitution of the (hrmmittee of Education at 
the Admiralty, composed of naval oflicers, 
whose first business should be 4:o inquire into 
the whole system. Tlie report should be laid 
before Parliament. ^ 

As matters stand, the fighting efficiency of 
. the Service is imperilled ; the public, the 
parents and guardians of the cadets, and the 

of tlie first examination for the rank of 
siib-lientena^t was that a large qiercentage failed. The 
oxaralnatjons were hold fornix hours a day for a fortnight, 
daring the last few days ’^of wiiich these young officers 
,vw.,;s«so worn o^t thaB the^could not*ansvvei*question». 
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boys tlieraselves, have been deeeivt^^i 
misleading representations; the corps (if the 
Royal Mai’ines has been sligl^ted and de}Trivecl 
of its proper complement of oflicers ; and the 
Kngineer braii(“,h of the Service ha;? been most 
tmfairiy treated. Owing to the i nci'eas.e»4a tlie 
cost of naval education, tise old type of engineer 
|!{lionts can no hunger allbrd to enter tlieir sons. 
In too ma.ny cases, the .same condftion applies 
to naval oflicers. It is not desirable that the 
Navy should become a preserve of the monied 
classes. 

The tliree branches of tiie ofpicer.s of the 
Fleet represent three links of a chain, which, 
under the new schemes, it was proposed to 
amalgamate. It is now stated that the 
Marine link will be re.stored. The Engineer 

link must also be restored. 'riicre remains 

• _ 

Jkke Ei.\:ecutive, and the chain will be once 
more coriiplete. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sk Frederick Richards < 
has described the new scheme of education as a 
“ hazardous experiment.” Tlie sooner its 
failure is recognized the better. 


T.B. 
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THE RESI'ORATION OF DISCIPLINE 

♦ 

T,;H Cawdor Mciiiorandiini of ]90o, in whieli 
were desciibed the changes in thcitiew seheim; 
of naval education established in 1902, arousing 
grave anxiety among tlie senior oilieers of tlie 
Fleet, was naturally and riglitly tlie subject of 
discussion among theni. A hfrge proportion 
of naval opinion xuidoubtedly held that tlie 
policy of the Board was highly inimical to the 
ti-ue interests of the Service. I'he Admiralty, 
on their part, "W'ere deterniined to force the 
scheme through ; and for tliat purpose means 
jyere employed winch no emf, however 
admiral )le, could justify. 

Events are now beginning to pro\'e that, as 
the great body of naval opinion held at the 
time, the policy was wrong. But the merifs' 
of the policy itself have nothing to do witl^ the 
nature of the methods employed to enforce it. 

'Those ilietlipds consisf.ed in th^ exercise liy' 
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the Admiralty of their iidiuenee upon any 
persorKwho inig;ht be used to help the seheuie ; 
ill establisliing a system t)f espionage, officers 
l)eing requested lo report secretly xipon their 
Ixrother officers ; in utilising the inforraation 
tliu.s«,gaiiied to threaten naval officers and 
thus secure their support ; and in endeavouring 
by illicit means to discredit tliose who,^i.x 
the interests of the Service, believed it to 
be their duty ad\x‘rsely to criticise Admiralty 
policy. 

There is a number of officers wliose careers 
have been ruiited because, having been asked 
their opinion by the authorities, they gave it 
in all gt>od faitlr Tliey are to-day kept 
witliout employment. 

'riiesc are grave cliarges. Inefutable evi- 
dence of their truth was published in tlie 
Jh’css and elicited in Parliament during t he 
year 1909. Hut other and not less reprehensible 
incidents occurred whicli have not been made 
publici for the simple reason that, under the 
Tule al‘ the cabal formed at the yVdmiralty, an 
ollieer who made known that attempts had 
been made to suborn i^’iim, or tliat he had been 
‘ihf/eatened, .would graj/diy jeopardize Ids career. 
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THE RESTORATION OF DISCIPEINE 

♦ 

One of the worst aspects of the system was t!ie 
abuse by the Admiralty oji the hoi)ourable 
reticeuce of oflicers. ' , 

Such, however, was the system wliicli, three 
years after its eonstitution, was defended by 
Mr. McKenna before Parliament.* That, a 
Minister of the Crown capable of condoning 
scclii conduct sliould* have continued to hold 
oflhce, affords a v'ery grave reflection upon 
the character of public life to-day. 

It is clear that under .such an adniinistratioTi 
at the Adniiralty, no officer, whether on active 
.service or retired, could feel his reputation to 
be .safe. Tlie responsibility for this state of 
affairs, constitutionaHy s[)eakLng, rests upon 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and, by con- 
stitutional usage, upon the Cabinet of whicli lie 
is a member. Part of the evidence in question 
appeared in the form of letters •published in 
the Press and quoted in the House of 
Commons. When tlie incriminating letters 
were written, the late la:>rd Twecdmouth was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. It is uuubtfiri 
whether he had any knowledge of the printing 
and circulating of tl^ese documents by the 
Admiralty, 
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Bti^when two of them were pu blished three 
years theji| were written, responsibility 

belonged to Ijoid Tweedmouth’s successor, 
Mr. McKenna. \V'e have now to remark how 
the First Kwi'd dealt wdth the scandal. 

The^nditter w'as very properly made tlie 
subject of ijuestions addressed to the f'irst 
, I.ord in the House of Commons. In reply to’ 
written questions put by Mr. Carr-Gomm 
witli rclerenee to one of the documents pub- 
lished, Mr. McKeivna stated tliat : “ It is a 
perfeetl}' proper letter. . . ^ 

In til is statement the First liord of tlie 
Admiralty deliberately associated himself with 
the system of vvliich tlie letter in ()uestiou was 
a part. “ It is,” he says, “ a perfectly proper 
letter.” Wc are, then, to understand that it is 
perfectly proper for a junior captain to forward 
confidential reports upon the conduct of his^ 
superior oilicers, and of tlie Sovereign himself, 
direct to the Admiralty. 

In that one statement, JMr, McKenna struck 
fr Oeadty lilow at the discipline of the Fleet, 
and at a stroke forfeited once for all the eonfi- 
denoe of the enthe Seri\ice. 

„ ’ See Appandix VI. > 
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At the; same time tlie First Ijord endeavoured 
to convey to the House tluy impression lhac 
the letters had only been prnited as a matter 
of routine, and that their distribution was an 
accident, A Liberal meralier wys put up to 
ask : “ Whether it liad not been tlic custom 
fj'om time immemorial to reprint letters of a 
private nature in order that the subject-matter^ 
of these letters may be brouglut within the 
official ambit, and brought to tiie knowledge 
of offk;er,s within the department.” Mr. 
McKeima, witli the aitless assumption of inno- 
cence proper to these occasioiiir, replied that his 
friend was perfectly right, and “ notiung mt)re 
was done in this case tliun was quite regular.” 
The letter, he said — referring to the second 
letter — “ was.) never piddislied and cireulari/ed 
in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

These forensic equivocations And er asions 
must be recorded, Itowever disagreeable tire 
task, because they demonstrate, as notiung 
else can demonstrate, the injury iutlieted upon 
the honour and di.scipline r)f liis Majesty’if 
Service, for which no reparation has yet been 
made. A. First Lord is not like a private* indi- 
x idual ; liis actions nsiist m oge respect or. 
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anotliei' affect a great tradition ; hence the 
iinportJt»ice of episodes wliich, in private life, 
TW)i}ld he swiftly Consigned to a contemptuous 
oblivion. 

ff'lie exact value of Mr. McKenna’s asser- 
tions is -shlliciently indicated — other evidence 
apart — by the evidence of another letter pub- 
lished in tlie Press on' May 27, 1909, lb 
proves that Wie letters to which Mr. McKenna 
referred were printed, not as a mere matter of 
routine, but to serve a definite purpose, and 
that they were deliberately circulated by the 
Admiralty, The document in question is 
officially docketed : I,. 42890.50 — 4/00. Pk. 
E. aud S. 

It is now nearly four years (November, 1907, 
to June, 1911) since I had occaKiou to appeal 
to tlie Admiralty with reference to a grave 
instance of indiscipline, in which my authority 
as Coinmander-in-Chief and also my pei’sonal 
.character were involved. The matter having 
passed out of ray hands and having become 
Tiiiown to the public at the time, the Admiralty, 
and ^the Admiralty alone, could have set it 
riglit. 1 liave noJntei|tion of reviving things 
■"tJCtter consigjied to oolivion. ' Jt is not the 
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coJiduct of oHicers which is in question, but ^ 
tine conduct of the Miuistevifi’esponsiMe to tlve 
country for the Admiralty^ » 

So long as I was on the active list of tlie 
Navy, 1 was necessarily debarred* from making 
known the facts. T’he.se were concealed from 
the public while false versions of wliat occurred 
were freely published. Tire etlcct upon thfj 
discipline of the Fleet was very serious. It is 
useless to expect that officers can maintain 
discipline unless they are confident that they 
will be supported by superior authoj-ity. ft is 
equally futile to rely upoH the control of* 
Paiiiament over national affairs, if Ministers 
ai’c permitted to mislead the House. 

During ray tenure of the command of the 
Channel Fleet, two incidents occurred of which 
highly misleading' accounts appeared in the 
Press. 

The first occurred in Noveml)er, 1907. Tlic 
bre.'ieh of discipline was of so grave a character, 
and was committed in so public a manner, that 
it was my duty to make strong representiitioils 
to the Admiralty with regard to the offender. 

Those representatmns were so far disre- 
garded “that *1116 officer in question was per 
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mitted to retain his position, without liaving 
protFered a publim apology for a pul)lic olFenc;e. 

A t the saitic tiVae, a campaign of calumny, 
directed against myself, as Commander-in- 
Chief in Ilcme Waters, broke out in the 
Press, injurious articles higlily prejudicial to 
discipline being anonymously circulated among 
the ollicers of the Fleet. * 

,1 appealed 4;o the Admiralty, in the interests 
of discipline, to take sneh measures to put a 
stop to these nefarious proceedings as I was 
myself debaired by tlie King’s Kegulations 
from adopting, v. 

The o)dy response of the constituted 
authorities to my request was a brief state- 
ment made in tiie Iloiise on March 9, 1908, 
many weeks after tl\e event, by the Civil Ia)rd 
of the Admiralty, in answer to a question. 
By that time’ the uviscluef was done ; and the 
events which occurred during the intervad. and 
subsequently indicate that the action of the 
Admiralty had no uppreciuble ettect. 

*^111 .fanuary, 1908, tlierc was sent to every 
officer under my command iti the Ciianuei 
b’leet, a copy of a newspaper containing a 
i'iolent attack,^ upon myself TJie f)ersonal' 
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iispect of the matter did not interest me ; bnt 
the offence against discipliiif could not, in my 
view, be ignored. The inejilflent was th-erefore 
reported to tlve Admiralty. 'J'heir Lordships, 
hower er, did not sec fit to take jwiy action. 

In .Inly, 1008, tljere appeared simTiltaneously 
in many newspapers articles assailing ray 
riiiaracter, and adversely ciiti(;ising my con^ 
duct as an ofl[i(;cr. The Fleet, under ray com- 
mand, was at tliat time carrying into execu- 
tion raameuvres in the Nortli Sea. On 
Thursdays duly 9, an account of a signal said 
to have been made by me« was published in 
the Press, together witlr a statement to tire 
eflect that, had the signal been obeyed, a 
disaster comparable with the accident which 
befell the •Fictorin ami the Cai/iperdown 
must have occurred, 'fhe account was totally 
incorrect, and tlie comment wholly misleading, 
'fheir publication was in tlie highest degree 
prejudicial to my reputation as a seaman, and, 
therefore, extremely injurious to discipline. 

As tlie Fleet was at sea when, the allt'gcti 
incident took place, the information published 
in the Press could only have been commuiii- 
cated by ail efBcer in the Fleet,, 
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On Tluirsday, July 24, 1908, the Fleet 
under my comniatid had returned to For; land. 
Uf>on miy arrival, '^1 received a telegram from 
the First I worrl, Mr. McKenna, asking me to 
call at the .iWimiralty upon the following day. 
In the eolirse of my interview witli Mr. 
McKeima, I showed to him the written 
evidence in my possessioii with regard to the 
person who had sent the account of the signal 
to the Press. Mr. McKeima refusing to 
a(;cept the evidence, 1 subserpiently forwarded 
the document oilicially to the Admiralty, at 
‘ the same time informing their I.<ordsldps of 
my determination to hold a Court of Inquiry 
upon the matter. Upon the following day, 
Saturday, July 2(1, 1908, 1 discussed the ease 
with Mr. McKeima again. To any surprise, 
Mr. McKenna was vcliemently oppo.sed to the 
liolding of a Court of Inquiry. 

The .sa>Tie evening, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
McKenna in which, in accordance with his 
urgent request, and having no personal feeling 
ii-p the matter, I left the defence of my pro- 
fessional reputation in his liands. 

I had, then, every rea.son to believe that the 
First laird WQuld take *such action a,? would ' 
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restore discipline, which had been%pnblic:ly 
outraged. * 

On .fidy 30, 1908, Mr. M^SKenna .statsd in 
the House of C'ommons that the signal made 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Channel b'leet, 
was not dangerous, but that if the officer to 
xvhotn tlie signal wars made tlunight it to be 
Tlangeroiis, he was justified in disobeying it.^ 
I'his brief statement dealt with a part, and 
only a part, of the ease. The accounts and 
comments which had appeared in tlie l*ress 
were thereby corrected. There remained a 
question intimately affecting the discipline of 
the Fleet. 'Fhe question was, wdio liad sent 
the information to the Press ? Mr. McKenna 
had in Ins possession documentary evidence 
showing the identity of tlse person who, in 
defiance of the King’s Itegxilations and to the 
common knowledge of tlie Fleet, sent the 
false information to the Press with regard to 
the signal said to have been made by me. 

With that evidence in his possession, Mr. 
McKenna, on July 30, 1908, stated in the 
House of Commons that “Ac had no know- 

it 

ledge xvho Herd the rnessage, and it was im- 
possible _for hiw^to find out” ^ 

^ See Appenci^ ^T l. , 
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Tlie FItni.se of Coimnoiis is customarily sup- 
po.sed to be abliMo maiiitain its own standard 
(if iianour. point here to consider is 

what efiect such a statement as that delibe- 
rately made-- by Mr. McKenna, Inid upon the 
discipline* of the Fleet. The autlior of the 
message, as 1 have said, was known to the 
Fleet, though the proofs*of liis complicity, then 
in Mr. McKenna's possession, were, of course, 
kept secret. 0(fu;er.s and men drew their own 
conclusions, d'hey assumed that insubordina- 
tion and breach of the King’s Regulations 
were condoned by the constituted authorities. 

It is of tlie first importance to-day that the 
discipline of tlie Fleet sliould be restored. 
Those wlio are responsible for the existing 
cxinditions must be dealt with Jiy the proper 
tribunal, which is I’arliaraent. So long as 
I’arliament 'continues to neglect its plain duty, 
so long will the evil continue, and the country 
will sufler the certain penalty. 

It wsas precisely by the employment of such 
^methods as those introduced into the 
Admira-liy in IftOfi, and subsequently either 
approved or condoned by the late Fir.st Lord 
of the Adrgiralty, Mr. McKenna, *that the 
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authority responsihle for the Navy of a neigh- 
boiiring ibi^eign Fower so utterly ruined the 
discipline and comradeship its Fleet tt^_t it 
ceased to !)e reckoned as a hiclor in inter- 
natioi 1 al politics. 
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niE IIES rO RATION OF FI.EE'r 
INNITS 

lx December, 1904, mu AdmirMlly iiieuu»rim- 
tbxm, signed by Lord Selborne, was issued, 
setting' jx)rt!i a new device for sa\ ing money 
on tlxe Fleet, hencetbrtli to be known as 
tlie ‘•scrapping"' jxolicy. It t-onsisted in an 
endeaA’our to prove that tlie fewer ships a 
Navy contains, the stronger it is. 

After describing the various classes of large 
armoured cruis<?r,s wliich, taken together, were 
to form a forx'e of twenty-six sucdi vessels 
during the ensuiisg year, the rnemoraiulam 
proceeded to set t(>rth arguments. 

One v/as tliat the invention of the armoured* 
ci'uiser made useless the existing protected 
cruiser, hitherto employed in inshore s((uad- 
rons, for scouting purposes w^ith the Fleet and 
foj' peace patrol duties upon foreign stations, 
d he armoured* cruiser was Yhus».supposed to 
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replace tlie protected cruiser, of wliieh class of 
.vessel it was stated no more were to be built, 
nor were the existing ships to be kept in 
repair. 

The otlief assuniption was that, as itien were 
required for manning the nucleus crew ships in 
Home Ports, they could be obtained without 
detriment to the Service from tlie protected 
cruisers, which might then be “ scrapped.” 

Both these assumptions hav^e since proved 
erroneous. 'Fhey were not accepted by foreign 
nations. 

In March, 1h09, Germany had nine more 
small cruisers available in liome waters than 
Great Britain. One of the (irst results of the 
scrap];)ing policy was, therefore, to place this 
country at a disadvantage witlr a neigldiouring 
foreign Power in i-espcct of a most inxportant 
Fleet unit. 

The assumption that tlie large armoured 
cruiser was to replace the small protected 
cruiser was utterly disproved in practice. In 
1904, when the .statement was publislied that 
small cruisers were no longer required, there 
were twelve svi'eh vessels in full commission 
in home waters/ and in tlie M ed iter raneaii; 
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wliereas five years later, in March, 1009, there 
were fifteen such vessels, tlie authorities having , 
been coinpelled to bring bjfck some of tlie 
vessels struck off the list. Nor can it be 
contended that, under tliese eofiditions, tlie 
scrapping policy did not in effect weaken the 
Fleet. Although there was even in 1901 a 
considerable deficiency in small cruisers both 
for Fleet work and for patrol duties on foreign 
statioiis, tlie scrapping policy abolished wliole 
squadrons of these craft., winch are now being 
replaced — but t(.)o slowly — at a vast expense 
to the nation. 

The trutli is that, in 1004, the development 
of the small cruiser had not kept pace with tiie 
development of the large cruiser, especially in 
the matter of speed. (4wing to confusion of 
iliought, or to slieer ignorance of tlie use of 
small cruisers in war, or to both causes, it was 
argued that tlie duties of small cruisers could 
be executed by ships of 12,000 tons and. 
upwards, merely because these vessels could 
steam at higli speed. Such considerations as 
the necessity for protecting trade, lor en- 
countering torpedo attack ' in advance, for 
disjkirsing force in scoutl^ig, for .sulrsidiary 
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Fleet work involving absence from the main 
body, for navigation in shallow waters : all 
these practical netds were wholly ignored. 

It is contrary to coniinoiv sense and practical 
experience to sn|>pose tliat British navoil power 
shonld be organized ojily for pnrposcs of (rattle. 
Idle British Fleet lieretofore carried the Britisli 
Flag and the British ideas of justice and good 
government to every corner of the globe, and 
the service rendered to the jreaec of the world 
by tlie British Na\’y is not to be reckoned in 
first class battleships, armoured cruisers and 
torpedo craft alcue. Similar vessels, but less 
povverfa!, are still needed in all parts of the 
world for tlie training of olliciirs and men, and 
for the vindication of the laws of civilization 
whetlier against slave-trading, gun-rimning, or 
any other breaeli of the peace, ti)r kindlj^ and 
often necessary ministration of charity and 
consohition as well as for the eoiutesy and 
.compliment which form no inconsiderable part 
of the comple.x duties of the British Fleet. 

'J’he large armoured cruiser is useless for 
these ' purposes. Events have proved the 
absurdity of the'-theory wliieh led to the oon- 
struction of *tlie iMinotcmr aM Indomitahh; 
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classes, to tiie neglect of tliersmaller classes 
of eruLsers, ifivolving tlie cooiitry in an 
immense waste of money, v^hiie depriviiig ii: 
in a large measure of security. 

It is true tiiat in building tlrese immense 
cruiseis, our example has bc;en folfowed by 
oilier nations, including ( yermariv, wliieli reeog- 
‘nizesthe necessity of [Possessing modern vessels 
of all tlie types owned by a potential oppo- 
nent. llut Cfeiinan)’ (for instance) lias not at 
the same time neglected to develop the smallc:r 
classes of cruisers. 

With regard to tlie second ..assumjition, tliat 
cruisers could safely be withdrawn from foreign 
stations and the men migbt be taken out of 
them to replenish the nuelevis crews of the 
Reserve without detriment to the Service, it is 
to lie noted tliat tlie intention was that tlie 
duties of trade protection and of littention to 
Rritisli interests in various parts of the 'ivorld 
sliould be executed by sipiadrous of large 
armoured cruisers, making long cruises in 
company. in point of fact, the thing is 
impossible. 

The futility of the theory iieeds no demon- 
i^tration to the naval offic"?^-. SJtips inten<ied 
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for tiie protcciitiii of trade on the outbreak of 
war must be on their station in time of peace. 
TI.e5' are the officers on the spot, and these 
alone, who, knowing local conditions and 
.affairs, can hake the right actioTi at the right 
moment. A captain of a gunboat who is 
tlioroughly acquainted with local affairs is of 
more value to the place in ipiestion and to the 
Admiralty than a w'liole squadron of armoured 
cruisers paying a Hying visit. 

A consideration of an etpial importance is 
the fact, well understood by naval officers, that 
the peace pat rol -of the Iloyal Xavy, conducted 
by small vessels, pro\ ides tlie linest possible 
school of ti-aiuing in responsibility tor the 
whole of their crews, from tlie commanding 
officer dow'uwards. In a small ship a com- 
mander or a lieutenant becomes accustomed 
to the respbusibility of commanding his own 
ship on detached service, of communicating 
Avitli high officials wdth regard to matters of 
importance, and of acting upon his own initia- 
tive in emergencies. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of such experience in the 
formation of self-reliant and independent- 
minded captions a|f.d flag-officeHsf nor can such 
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experience be obtained by ar^/ other means. 
I'lie effect on the men is not less salutary. In . 
a small craft ordinary seamen often do* the 
work of able seamen, and able seamen often 
do tlie work of petty f)llicers. 'inhere are no 
superfluous hands, and tlie absence of a ^'ery 
few men is seN crely felt. 

The piinciples of s*ea-powcr do not change. 
It is one of those principles tliat the defence 
anti patrol of tlie hhnpire retpiire a lai’ge force 
of comparatively small vessels. Nothing can 
alter that necessity. Irj 1904, it was reck- 
lessly ignored, ffbe }>ower of tlie Fleet was 
gra vely weakei i ed . 

fflie real reason for this action on the part 
of the Admiralty was to savvi money. In 
1904, there were needed, for the future 
requirements of the Fleet, from 8,000 to 
10,000 more men. 'Fhese were sethetly struck 
off the list of requirements without reference 
to Parliament. ^ 

The Admiralty were tlien confronted by a 
dilemma. It was impossilde even to provide* 
nucleus crews for all the second and tliiid class 
cruisers in the reserve, and to keep these 
Vessels in rejxih", without ii^ving Jl’arliainent for 
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ni»)re raouey. Admiralty tlieiefore decided 
to abolish the sfiijxs in (juestion. 

Vt was announecd that lo5 ships were to be 
s truck off tlie list. The statement was deliber- 
ately niisleaddig. Out of tluit number, twenty- 
six vessels were already on tlie subsidiary 
list ' — the category of ships no longer useful — 
and twenty-seven vessels were harbour ships and 
hulks. What the Adiniraitv really did was to 
ttdd 102 ships to tlie subsidiary list. Of these 
eiglity were u.sefid second and third class 
cruisers and torpedo-gunboatSs upon se\ eral of 
whieli large suni'j of inon<:;y liad recently been 
expended. 

The true staleinent therefore stands as 
follows : — 

Total of ships already on Sub- 
sidiavy last on October 1st, 

1904 .... 20 

'I’otal of si lips added to Sul)- 
sidiary I.,ist by tlie “ scrap- 
ping” polixy . . . 102 

'rotal of liarbour sliips, bulks, 

etc., struck otr ... 27 


(jlraii^i total 


1.55 
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Tlie public, by means of the jfmetliods intro- 
cliice<i into tlie Admiralt}' in loot, were led to 
Ijelievc ttuit a much greater saving had l>cen 
effected than was actually tiie case, fifty -three 
slnps out of J 55 being in point of* fact practic- 
ally coruiemned already in the naturill course 
of eliiiiination. The real saving >vas in illegiti- 
'niate economy, which* has since been <!osting 
tlie nation millions to make up, while danger- 
ously weakening the security of tlie Emj>ire, 
Subsequently, during tlie next five years, seven 
of tlie condemiied vessels were secretly broiight 
back into service, involving a heavy ex[)endi- 
ture on. repairs. 

In 1909, when the “ scrapping ” policy was 
reversed, and the construction of small crnisej’s 
was tardily recommenced, the total of these 
vessels in commission and reserve in Home 
Waters had been reduced from forty- five to 
thirty. During the same period (fermany had 
increased the liumber of her ships of a similar 
class from twenty- three to forty. 

In the meantime, the trade routes had. been 
left with a seriously diminished protection, 
which remains very dangeroiisly inadequate 
to-day. 
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It is as necCiSsary to soi*ap obsolete vessels as 
it is to scrap obsolete tools arid inachiiiery in 
aw industrial concern; but in the case of the 
industriai business a newer and a better plant 
is installed. In the case of tlie Navy, the pro- 
tection on tlie spot against a sudden, secretly 
organised attack on our trade routes has been 
removed, and nothing, has been substituted,- 
The Admiralty Memorandum in Sir Ian 
'Hamilton’s book, “ Compulsory Service,” 
begins by stating tliat “ our really serious 
danger” is the unprotected trade routes, but 
by some fatality of unreason provides no pro- 
tection for the danger indicated. 

The true explanation of tlie wl lole deplorable 
business is the desire to save money oi\ men and 
officers, by keeping the pcrHonnel within certain 
limits. 

CTiven a certain number of men, there can 
only be a certain number of ships. But the 
public demand ships, as concrete objects which 
“they can understand. They do not demand 
men and officers. Therefore, it was decided to 
effect illegitimate and contemptible economies 
in the very life of the Fleet, by systematic 
undermanning. T^ls Majesty’s ships have been 
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undennanned for years. But ifie most disas- 
trous act of all was to cancel the provision of 
men for the future requirements of the Fleet, 
and then to tlirow aw^ay whole s(juadrons of 
valuable ships. * 

Let the public fix their attentior? on the 
met! : on the traininjjf of officers, the welfare 
of the men ; and tlge “ ironmongery ” will 
follow in due course. I^et the public take 
warning by the “scrapping” policy, when the 
sliips were reduced in order to save on tlie 
personnel. 

The link between the “serapping” policy and 
the further redxiction of the Fleet, still witli the 
object of saving money on the personnel, is the 
paying off into the nucleus crew reserve of 
seven battleships and four armoured cruisers, 
which occurred in 1900. The effect, a.s will be 
shown, was to substitute a reserve »for part of 
the Active Fleet, for which a sufficient number 
of men could not be provided. 
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SH ii»s vvrriioirr docks 

In July, as I liflv’^e sai<l, the sitiiatioii 

witli regard to naval afiairs vviis that the 
Admiralty, having been informed of tlie fact 
that Gei'iiiany was eivormoiisly increasing her 
shijjbnildiiig resources, and having ])reviously 
ahohshed eiglity valuable sJrips, declined to 
extend the British shipbuilding capacity, 
neglected to lay dowm new taiiisers iiv place 
of those struck off tiie active list, and red uced 
«*he shipbuilding |u’ogramme from four heavy 
armoured ships to tiiree. 

Rut tliese vessels were to lie of the Dread- 
nought type, wliieh is of so great a size that, 
with the exception of the new docks at, 
Devvinport, there w^ere no docks which could 
accommodate the new ships. Now it is as 
wise to build ships without providing docks 
for tliem as it w'ould be to build a locomotive 
engine witlibut, providing tdols for cleaning 

E 2 
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and repairing purposes. But in the case of the 
locomotive, tlie necessary equipineat of tools 
can be quickly made, whereas docks take 
longer to l)uild than a ship. Furthermore, 
what is not ‘generally under. stood by the public 
is that^ docking accommodation is more im- 
portant to the Fleet in respect of the periodi- 
cal cleaning of ship.si, than in respect oh 
repairs. A. foul bottom retards the speed of 
the vessel and involves increased coal con- 
sumption. In other words, docks are more 
necessary before an action than after it. 

For some years before the advent to power 
in 1900 of a 1 aberal Government “ pledged 
to economy,'’ tlie necessity of a naval base on 
tlie Fast coast had been recognized by the 
Unionist administration. A|though there had , 
been procrastination and delay, the Unionist 
Government, before their retirement, had 
actually made all arrangements to begin the 
construction of the naval base at Rosyth. 

One of the lirst acts of the 1 liberal Govern- 
ment was to postpone the work. Tlie Ad- 
miralty iiE+his matter as in others was in collu- 
•sion with the Government. On July 2, 1909, 
there was publisl^ed in the Pre.ss aft Admirillf y 
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docmnent, of which twenty- five copies were 
printed, in which were described various econo- 
mies effected, at the request of the Government, 
among them bei?jg ati item of, £7,000,000 
allocated for tlie constriudion of Rosj,»t,h. 

Had a War Staff existed at the AdmiraUv^ 
it is perniissilile to believe tliat such a betrayal 
of the pnl>lic trust would not have occurred. 
In Germany, the Admiral Staff arranged that 
the construction of docks for the new heavy 
armoured ships should proceed concurrently 
with the building of those vessels. 

Under pressure of publid opinion the 
authorities were compelled to begin work at 
llosyth, the cost of tlieir procrastination 
being not only represented by ijiefficiency in 
trie docking accohlmodation affecting tlie sea- 
worthiness of the battle fleet, bu^ by the 
increased price of the work, and the bonus 
offered to the contractor for its acceleration. 

In July, 1900, 1 included in my proposed 
shipbuilding programme four floating docks to 
lie provided at once, 'fhe Admiralty have 
since provided two. It .should be clearly 
understood Jhat the constrjpption of floating 
docks was advocated instead of graving docks to 
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ivieet aii emc^igcacy. Flonting docks can he 
huilt quicker and at a smaller cost than 
graviiig docks, l)ut they cannot serve tlie 
same purposes as graving docks, and can only 
be reg^'jxied as teniporary substitutes. 

Had tfic devciopment of the Fleet been 
conceived and carrietl into execution upon 
logical and a eompreltcnsivc scdierne, including 
the provision of docks, stores, smaller lleet 
units and Jiien, tlie country would have been 
saved the expense of the floating docks. I'he 
Fleet would also, in so far as material is 
concerned, have hcen organised for war, 
instead of licing left to take its chance in case 
of emergency. 

I'he reconstruction of Portsmoutli I.)oc;k- 
yard, whicli has long beeji untit for modern 
re<|inrenvents, has recently been begun, some 
year.s too late. To cany into execution a 
complete scheme is estimated to cost some 
' eight million, of whielt only a small proportion 
is yet provided. 

/I'he sehenie presented not long ago by the 
shipbuilders" and civic authorities of Newcastle 
and the I'yne flyjj the coiistmctiQn of a rraval 
base at Jarrov"^' Slake, adjacent to the great 
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priv’^ute sliipbuilclirig yards, lias been rejected 

l>y the Admiralty. 

My own suggestions for the construction of 
a repairing base at Imminghani on ttve 11 umber 
have also been reiected. 

Tliere is to-day no Governnxent dock, and 
only one private dock an the Rast const in 
which a. licavy armoured ship of tlic Dread- 
7ioiigkt type can be accoiiinjodated, altliougli 
there are thirty-one such ships built, l>ui!ding 
and projected (July, 1911). 

In the event of ni\ emergency, this eondition 
of tilings must result in grat e loss. In any 
event, the country will sooner or later be 
eonipelled to pay inunense sums for tlie tardy 
fulfilment of def(3rred c>b!igations. 

Those wlio afe inialile to understand wliy 
the Navy Estimates have been iiiereased, or 
why the increase sliould continue, may be 
recommended to study, among other aspects 
of naval adrainistration, the (piestion of dack 
acco] nmodation . 
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THE DEIAJSION OF THE 
DREADNOUGHT VOIACY 

l^'oK the sake of cleanness, I rce;ij>itulai:c the 
a.spec*ts of navai aJlairs in Jnly, 1900, a 
date wliit'h marks tlic heginninit^ of disorganiza- 
tiou as distinct froni other "" eco?iomiesf' Ttie 
I'Meet had l>eeii deprived of severed scjuadrons 
of e’ruisers, tiie supply of giiri--ivi(>iiiiting's was 
restricted, ’ the si li pbuilding programin e liad 
been red need, and the construction of an 
East Coast l>ase postponeil in order, accord- 
“*ing to nil Ad/^r^ralty memorandum, to save 
£7,090,000. 

In eacdi of tliese res{)ects, the coimtry lias 
since been compelled to pay vast sums for the 
reversal of tlio policy, and tlie expense"-!^ui?^t 
cs;>ntinue to increase. It is always more 
expensive to make inisbikes and then to repair' 
tliem, than to pursue a settled plan. 

In iOOO, what lias since (most irnfortunately) 

^ See Appendix V Til. 
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been known as the Ihradnoirghf polic\% was 
intioduced to the public by means of an 
organized system of advertisement in the 
I’ress. ^i'he public were told that in the 
Ureadn ought, a vessel had been designed 
wliich could sink any otlier two - or more, 
sometimes a tleet — of warships afloat ; tliat 
she was the greatest triumpli of shipbuilding 
skill known to history ; that beside her, all 
other battles! lips were to lie regarded as 
“ obsolete,” or at least as “ obsolescent.” 
These eulogies were inspired by the Admiralty, 
and the Ih-ess naturally believed what it was 
told by authority. 

AVhen the Dreadnought wars launched the 
public were further informed that her con- 
stru(;tion had occupied tlie shortest time oiY 
record. The basis of comparison as regard.s 
other battles'nips was, how'ever, vitiated by the 
fa<vt that the time of construction was dated 
froin tlie laying dowm of the Dreadnought to 
lier launcli. But lietween the date when the 
* order Avas given for the material, and the lay- 
ing of the keel -plate, months Avere occupied 
in manufacturing the material and in bringing 
it to the building slip! * The time tiuis expended 
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was not reckoned in the corilparison. Fur- 
thermore, tl)e giin-inonn tings of two most 
valuable sliips then under construction, tlie 
Liord and the ^IgaiiKiiimon, were taken 

for tlie jyreadnoug/tt, so that the* completion of 
tlie vessels for whieli they were intended was 
delayed for nearly tvv'o years. By means of 
taking gun-mountings from otlier ships, of 
collecting material ready to fix in place, of 
postponing the official date of commencement 
until as much material is collected as the 
adjoining ground will liold, and of working 
overtime, it is very easy to show that a sliip is 
built in a shorter time than her predecessors. 

No doubt the speed with which the Drcml- 
nought was built was a creditable acliievement. 
But to serve tl^eir own ends, the Admiralty, 
supported by a deludeii Press, cliose to pretend 
that the achievement was much ^•eatef than 
in reality it was. 

The effect of the blaze of advertisement .was 
both to blind the piddle to tlie facts of the 
case, and to distract their attention from other, 
less obvious but more important, aspect.^ of 
naval affairs. The public were, and are, hypno- 
tized by tile Ureadnougt^ policy. 
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W hat, was lyreadnmight ? 

She re|)resc!>ied a development in s}ii|.>l)iuld- 
ing nearly analogous to the development 
represented by the superiority of tlie Lord 
Nebon- and Aganwinnon class of battleship 
over the*" King .Kdzvard f. (‘lass. Yet the 
Lord Nelmii cias.s enjoyed no advertisement. 

'i'he Ih'eadnoiight em,jK)died the new idea 
called the “ all-big-gun theory. 'I'he secondary 
arinamcnt of O-inclj guns was oinitted, and ten 
12~ineli guns were provided. In addition there 
were tw^enty-four 12-pounder guns, described 
l)y tiie Adniiralty (C'd. B()48) as *■ for use again, st 
torpedo-craft.” But it is problematical whether 
a 12-pounder sliell would stop a destroyer.’ 
Tlte superior .speed of the Ih cadmyught was 
stated to give *■ the power of choosing the 
range.” These are technicail matters, upon 
which there was, and is, considerable varia|.ion 
of opinion in the Service. 

They are mentioned in order to show that the 

3 No guns, heavy or light, will protect a battle fleet 
from tosrpedo attack by night. The only effectiv'o method 
of . proteotion is to employ a large number of small 
cruiser’s to clear a wide area about the, battle fleet at 
sundown. These cruisers do not exist in the requisite 
numbers. 
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excessive and vulgar advertisement lavished 
upon tliis experimental vessel was by no means 
jnsfcilicd. 

But the ctlect of tliat advertisement, for 
wliicli the Admiralty were responsible, not 
only led the Hritisli pu})lie into a de!ii,sii'.)n from 
w'hieli they are still suifering’ l>uf:, erciited a 
natural irritation among foreign Powers. 

in 11)00 tlie tradition (,)f dignity and courtesy 
hitherto prevailing in the Service was rudely 
\ iolated, and Great Britain proclaimed herself 
the Bully of the Seas. 

The British traditional policy was reversed 
in another respect, llitlierto it had }>een. our 
practice to keep so povverful a margin of 
strength in ships that we coidd afford to await 
tii^result of the experiments of other I^owers. 
In due time, Avheii it became clear what our 
requirements with regard to othdr IMtvers 
were, we pi’oceeded to fidfil them. 

In hxiilding the IJrcadnought we Ixoasted — 
the Admiralty boasted — that we led the world. 
It w’as constantly stated that the launching of 
the IJreadnought had “ paralysed ” foreign^ 
l^owers. 

*Both thdse jjtatements "w'^ere false. Every 
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great naval Vower Avas already working on 
the problem, of which tlie Dreadnotight was 
declared to be the final solution. In due time 
it appeared that tlie new Japanese, Araeriean 
and Cerman' battleships were actually superior 
to the Jyreadnought in fighting power. 

All that the Ihitish Admiralty had accom- 
plished was to publish' a ncAV design just in 
time to enable other nations to profit by its 
defects. 

Tliese circumstances are recalled, disagree- 
able and humiliating as tliey are, because to- 
day, when we have tliirty-one .Dreadmyughts 
built and building, the IJritish public still 
regard tlie whole Ts^avy as consisting of 
lyreadnuughts. 

To tlie building of these great ships, ne«es- 
sary as it has become, every other naval require- 
ment has been partially sacrificed; men, small 
cruisers, destroyers, docks, and stores. Without 
an„’vlequate provisioxr of these essentials, the 
battle fleet is useless for fighting purposes, 
and the money spent on it is a present to 
ife future enemy. But the Admiralty suc- 
ceeded in concentrating the public attention 
1 .July, 1911. 
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upon l)attle.ship,s called Ihcadnou^litfi. d'iiat 
is the delnsiou of the iJrcadmm^ht p<jHcy. 
Other essentials do not show. Their need is 
known only to naval oHieers. TJie prddie, 
naturahy enough, know nothing of tlietn, 
1 hey ti list the Atlinirulty to jiroviile what is 
necessary. 


I.B, 
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I UK FRAIJI) ON 'I'ilE JRHirvIO 

• 

On Avigiist 18, lOOG, the C’onirnMiidei’S-in' 
("hid' weie inibruied ci>ii!i({eivti:illy t>l;' certain 
red lie lions wliii-h were to lie made in the 
composition of tiie sea-going Fleets. These 
airangcinents were kept setjet iroin Pmiia- 
incnt and tlie eoimtry. As they were snlise- 
ijiientiy published, there is no violation of 
confidence in deserifiing them. 

A4; tliat time, the si.*a going Meet was e<nn- 
posed as follows : — 


linii )t-s)ii|>s. I Ci'liiscns. 


Mediterraiicau 

. B ' 

1st Gruist 

n: squadron 

G 

Atlantic 

. 8 1 

2nd 

do. 

G 

Cliarinei 

16 j 

3rd ’ 

do. 

G 


i 

1 

4th 

do. 

4 

Total . 

. 32 ! 

Total 

[ . , 

22 


Tlic ciianges announced reduced tins force 
to the following nunihers : 
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ijipsii. 

Crniser.-b 


Mfiditiernifiean 

B 

ist Cruiser si|uaciron 

, 4 

Atianiiit; 

, 6 : 

2nd do. 

. 4 

Ohaoiiol 

, 14 

3rd do. 

. 4 


# 

4(ih do. 

. 4 


. 2G 

! Total . 

. 16 


A v'iiriety of reasons was assigned V)y tlie 
Admiralty for tlie clian'ge, which, being cordi- 
dential, cannot be divulged. The loss to the 
jjublic is tlic less, })ecause none of tlie reasons 
adduced was tlie real reason. 

'I'lie real reason not having been mentioned 
liy the Admiralty, it is not conlidential, 
and may tlierefore be stated. 'Die whole 
object of tlie redactions was to save money 
by avoiding the necessity of increasing 
the personnel to the .. nnmlier reqvTireil 
to reinfoiec the reseine crews, and by econo- 
raiy.ing on the maintenance of sliips in Inll 
commission. 

IT IS for precisely the same reason that, 
although, after tlie strongest representations 
on my part and in deference to prddic indigna- 
tion, the policy has been in part — but only in 
part — reversed, Jhe M editerranean Fleet 
remains weakened and inaderjnate, and tlie 
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whole Navy is short of men to-day, in s{)ite 
of the inereases in tlie personnel effected in 
1910-11 and 191 1 12. 

Briefly stated, the effect of the reductions 
was us {‘ollows. * 

The margin of force recjuired to maintain 
units at tactical strength Avliile allowing for 
casualties and repairs, was abolished. In e\'ery 
sea-going Fleet there occur unforeseen eontiii- 
gencies which may at aity moitient disal>!e a 
number of ships. In tlie summer of 1 900, six 
out of the eiglit battleships under my command 
^v'eI•e at one time unable to proceed to sea, and 
in the case of four of those ships, the defects 
coidd neither have be(;n foreseen nor prevented. 
I'he remaining two vessels w^cre refitting. 
The fewer the slvips in a scj^uadrori, the greater 
the deficiency in ease of loss. 

The reduction of tlie squadrons ‘below tiie 
required tactical strengtii gravely impaired tlie 
conditions under which the proper traijiWjg of 
officers is alone possible. Even with the force 
under ray commaiid in the Mediterranean, the 
number of vessels was insufficient to pvo\'ide 
tliat ade<piate training which is the most 
essential elenwint in the (igniting power of a 
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Fleet. Under the conditions resulting liom tlie 
redvictions of 190{>“7, proper strategical and 
tactical exercises became impossible, 

'idle cruiser work, in particular, could not 
be julcf^nateiy practised with tlie small number 
of vessels under my command, so that, in 
Fleet training, liattleships must frcfiuently be 
userl to represent cruisets, tiic liattlo s([uadron 
being represented liy one ship. Under the 
new scheme, tlic mmdier of cruisers was 
reduced liy one-tiiird. 

'I’liese observations represented tiien, and 
represent now, tlie opinion of tlie Serviee. 
'I'he ju- tiee of that opinion has forced tlie 
Admiialty partially to rcjiair a fatal error. 
l»ut nntil an etrective and a responsible War 
Stall is constituted at tlie Admiralty ttere 
can lie no scenrity either iliat former mis- 
takes will 'be completely rectified, or tliat new 
lilimdcrs will not be committed. 

'riie .slnps removed from active service were 
to be phw'erl in the reserve. 

'rhe orders were issued by the Admiralty in 
August, 1900, 'riiey remained unknoAvn to 
the public until October 15, when tlie intelti- 
geuce of the inteiyled reductions was published 
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in the Press. Public indignation was at once 
aroused and found Augorous expression. The 
sequeiice of events is liigldy significant. Eight 
days later, the Admiralty issued a niemoran- 
duin, Avhich was published in tlie Press pn the 
following day, October 24. The silence of the 
Atlmiralty during the eight days’ iriterval was 
perhaps due to the ab'^ence from England of 
the First Sea li,ord. The memorandum was 
promulgated to the olliccrs of tlie Fleet in t lie 
form of a Mijiute. 

’I’he object of the memorandum avus to 
pro\e that the Ileservc hlect Avas not a 
lieserve Fleet, and that therel'orellie rtxlnction 
of the Active Fleet was a mere transference of 
vessels from one figlrting fleet to another. 

It" w;i.s stated tliat the HeserA^e b'leet was 

> 

henceforth to be knoAvn as tlic “ Home I^'leet ” ; 
that it was to be placed imder tlie supreme 
command of a Commander-iroChief a t Slieer- 
ness, AAdiose “ functions will not iu4>ei-fere ” 
Avith the Commander-in-Chief already at the 
Nore ; that the Fleet Avould be “organized 
with a v ieAv^ to enhanc-ing its value as a figliting 
force”; and that “the primary object aimed 
'at will be sea-gding efiiciency.’f It Avas stated, 
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further, tluit “a sliding scale” would be 
adopted in the strength of niiciens crews ; and 
that any vessel I'equiring a retit in tlie Active 
Fleets would be replaced l)y a ship from the 
Home Fleet.* 

^Vith the exception of the change of name, 
none of the.se conditions was fultilled. 

lint the meoK^randam served its purpose. 
It was acclaimed l)y the l*ress, which, misin- 
formed by the authorities, had little choice but 
to believe what it was told, and the public 
were once more deceived into a false 
security. 

1 

It will be observed that, until the news of 
the I'eductions in tlie sea-going s(piadrons was 
prematurely and unexpectedly publislied in 
the Press, tliere luid been no suggestion n)f a 
“I Jorne Fleet.” 

I "said privately^ at the time, and 1 say 
publicly now, that the Home Fleet was a Iraud 
on tl».public and a danger to tlie State. 

During the two years which elapsed before 
the fraud was finally abandoned, so grave was 
the disorganization, demoralisation and (ionfu- 
sipn, that, had this country been suddenly 
attacked, the Ngvy, in my opiition,'^woijld have' 
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suffered an initial reverse, if not a crushing 
defeat. 

It should he pointed out that at tliis time 
under tl>e new distributitm of the Fleet, unless 
the whole nuraher of fourteen battlesl iips;of the 
Cliannel Fleet were available — that is, not in 
dockyard hands under repair, and having no 
lu'enkdowns or defec:ts — the German man- 
ceuvring squadron, provided that it was intact, 
was actually superior to tlie British Cdiannel 
Fleet. 

Abroad, tlie foreign stations and tlie trade 
routes had been dejwived^by the scrapping 
policy of a nu]nl)er of war A'cssels ; the naval 
bases aird coaling stations in the \’'i''est 
Indies, the F'alkland Islands, Esipiiinalt and 
'rrilicomalee had been dismantled, partially 
aljandoned, and the stores sold. At home, 
the personnel of the Navy liad been reduced 
by 3,000 men ; the number of men in the 
Royal Dockyards had fallen from 3^}340 in 
1004 to 27,31v'5 ; and forty-one coastguard 
stations had been closed, Tliere was (and is) 
no Government dock on the east coast 
Qgpable of accommodating a Jh'eadnmtghf . 
As regards na’i^al constructioa, the progi'arame 
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for the eanent year, 1007-8, agahi showed 
a reduction in lieavy armoured ships, 'rhe 
huildiug of small cruisers and destroyers was 
gravely in arrear. short service system 

luid htien introduced into the Fleet, tlierehy 
creating a source t)f serious weakness. 

d'lic results of that policy are still evident, 
riie crviiser force has itot been replat^ed u[)on 
foreign stations ; the protection of trade 
routes is still dangerously inadequate ; tlie 
foreign stations lia\'e not been restored ; 
graving docks liavc not yet been provided on 
the Fast Coast ; pnd the short service system 
is still in force. None of these detieiencies 
can be I'emedicd f>n tlic outbreak of war by 
improvised means. Much time, labour, aud 
money, tor instance, must h<2 expended upon 
Llie restoration of ilie naval bases abroad ; foi’ 
tin; t;xisting maclunery'^ has l)een allowe<l 
to rot, and tiie stores have been sold. 
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ORGANIZATIOK FOR WAR 


In 1007, the sliips in home waters were 
tlistributed among three Fleets : tlie Cliatirjel, 
Atlantic aiicl Home Fleets. Each of these was 
stationed at a different {)lace under a separate 
command. Of tliese, the Home Fleet, really 
a Reser\ e Fleet manned l)y micleus (ivews, and 
used for the training of ytnmg seamen and 
stokers, was declared by the Admij-alty to l)e 
“ instantly ready for war.” All three Fleets 
wcixi-to be placed under one command in war ; 
but in peace, they dovdd only be placed under 
that command for training purposes at* such 
times as the Admiralty thought proper to 
arrange. Tlie Admiralty did not thiijjs proper 
to combine the fleets for training purposes, 
ex(;ept upon one occasion (October, 1907), wlien 
fifty vessels from the Home Fleet out of 244 
were sent upon maiUEuvres. 

In order *to organize a' Fhyjt for war, it is 
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first of all necessary to devise a plan, 'riuit 
plan must l>e arranged in accordance with the 
policy of his Majesty’s Government. Tlie 
(Government linving acijuaiuted the Admiralty 
w^ith^tlieir policy, it becomes tlie duty of the 
Admiralty to state what force is required 
to carry that policy into execution, and, 
liaving obtained such force, to organize it 
upon a definite plan. The reason why a war 
plan is necessary lielbrehand is that upon 
tlie outbreak of war there is no time to make 
one. 

\\' iiether the ^A dmiralty — in tlie absence of 
a War Staff — siioukl make the plan, or the 
Commander-in-Chief, is a mutter, at present, 
of arrangement. With a properly constituted 
War Staff, the (piestion would uot 'arise. 
The essential point is, that tliere shoidd he 
a plan, ' 

Ihit, at the time under consideration, even 
assuming an adequate war plan to have been 
in existence, the vessels required in order to 
carry it into execution were not available. 

'I'he business of tlie Navy is to fight. In 
order to be able to fight with a reasmiahle pros- 
pect of success* the Fleet njust fie organized 
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for war during peace. Naval Avarfai-e of to- 
day is an affair, not of single ships but, of 
fleets. Fleets mu.st be constantly trained to 
act in concert ; the units of the Fleet must 
be constantly trained to act with the F^eet ; 
and, in addition, training must be given to 
squadrons and single ships acting in conjunction 
with their independent initiative. 

fl'o conduct training for war is the duty of 
the (^ommauder-in-Chief. In order to per- 
form it, he must, as 1 have said, proceed in 
accordance with 51 delinite plan. 

Ihit as a Fleet consists of a large number of 
ve.ssels of various classes, it is necessary that 
the Commander-in-Cliief sboidd always know 
at any given moment where each ship is 
stati<3Tied, what is her condition, and what is 
her rate of speed. If he is ignorant of tliese 
facts, he cannot tell what ships he has avail- 
able ; and it he cannot tell what ships he has 
available, he is necessarily unable ejthei* to 
carry any plan into execution, or to conduct 
the training of tlie Ifleet, It is, therefore, 
essential that the whole of the Fleet upon a 
station sliould be placed under one command, 
and that tSe whole of the AVar Fleet - as 

T.B. • G 
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dlstiriguislied from the Hescrve Meet — should 
he ill one place. 

Having regard to these considerations, it 
now becomes clear why, when the fleet 
in home waters was split into sei'^eral inde- 
pendent commamis and distributed among 
seneral ports, organi'/ation for war, wliieh 
includes readiness to carry into execution 
a plan, and the training of the Fleet, was 
impossible. 

I’hc only f'leet of wliose ships, their position, 
their condition, and their speed, the Com- 
mander-in-C’hicf of the home waters had 
accurate information \vas the (Channel Fleet, 
numixn-ing twenty-one vessels. With regard 
to tlie shijis of the Home Fleet and the 
Atlantic Fleet, their position, eonditioTi and 
speed, there was no means of obtaining perio- 
dical and accurate iuforination. 'riiere were 
244 vessels in tlie Home Fleet and thirteen 
vtisselsdn the Atlantic Fleet, But all these, in 
addition to the Channel Fleet, were to be 
placed under one command upon the outbreak 
of war. There w'ere thus 257 vessels of wdiose 
position, condition and speed the Commander- 
in-Chief in w'ar was kept in igtiorance. 
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la addition, tlie small foi'ce of twenty-one 
vessels which was immediately under his com- 
mand, was constantly being reduced by the 
removal of sliips for refit, repairs and other 
purposes. Tlic Channel Fleet was the^only 
force in home waters ready for immediate 
action. Upot) one occasion, six battleships 
ami one armoured crmser were under repair 
at one time. Contrary to the terms of the 
Admiralty minute of Otitober 23, 1000, these 
ships were not replaced by ships from 
the Homy Fleet, I’he First Ijord of the 
Atlmiralty, iVIr. McKenna, stated in the 
House on Noveml>er 12,’" 1008, tliat these 
seven sliips were withdrawn upon the rc(!om- 
mendation of the Commander-in-(^hic.f. 'I’he 
.statement was totally incorrect. ’I'hc re.spon- 
siliility belonged to the Admiralty and to the 
A d mirai ty alone. 

Upon another occasion, tlie total slaength 
of the Channel Fleet consisted oU thirteen 
battleships and three unarmoured cruisers. 

In July, 1907, the Admiralty restored to 
the Channel Fleet its complementary units, 
and brought the Fleet to what was approxi- 
mately its fomrer strength. 

a 2 
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III the iiicantime, some of the more notori- 
ous facts of the case having been made 
known by tlie Press, much public indignation 
was aroused, and vigonius protests were 
uttered in the House of Commons. 

It was officially stated in the House and by 
that part of the Press whiidi wa.s inspired by 
the Admiralty, that during this period the 
Home bdeet was in “ a state of development.” 

’'I’he facts were, of course, that the distribu - 
tion of tiie Pieet had been suddenly elianged 
in order to effect economies ; that in order' to 
disguise this iiiteutiou the lleserve Fleet was 
represented as an Ac tire Fleet; and that the 
.system of commands and tlie di.stribution of 
.ships was so devised as to make war organiza- 
tion impossible. 

When the pretence was exposed, the distri- 
bution of tlie Fleet and tlie system of com- 
mands was reversed to wiiat it was before tlie 
ehanges^vyere made. 
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THE C^OMMlT'l'EE OF INQTJIliY 

Tiik cortespoiidctice Ifctween myselt' ajicl tlie 
Hoard of Admiralty relative to the question 
of organization for war began when 1 assiinnjd 
the command in home waters, and was con- 
tinued until December, 1908. On tlie lOtli 
of that month, I received an intimation from 
the First Ia:)rd, that lie h;u.l reduced the term 
of my command from three years to two 
years. ()n the 2i-t*i of March following, I 
'ivas bixlered to hard down my Hag. 

Having been relieved of tlie restrictions 
riglvtly imposeil upon oflicers on active service, 
I considered what course 1 ought to pursue in 
making known the truth with regard to naval 
affairs, in order that the security of tlie 
country and of the Empire might lie restored. 
It was first of all necessary that so gi-ave a 
situation should not become associated with 
party politics.' It is, perhaps, worth while at 
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this point to observe tluit there are few uglier 
<jtia]ities of partisati polities than the eagerness 
of one side to aecuse tlieir opponents, when- 
ever they criticize the condnet of naval alfairs, 
of hjpng inspired l)y the vulgar desire to 
score a point in the party gaine. For if tlic 
party which happens to 1)C in ])ower deserve 
criticism, it is the simple duty of the Opposi- 
tion to criticize them ; and wlien tiie Govern- 
i'uent an<l their supporters east aspersions 
upon the motives of tlieir political opponents, 
their ac;tion is far from hononrahle. Its elleet 
has lieen to deter the Opposition iVom fnl tilling 
tlieir proper resjxinsihility, for no one likes 
to he [lerpetnally accused of fonl play, d'herc 
are few aspects of piililic life so discouraging, 
none which suggests so painful a doubt Wf the 
value of our system of governance, as tlie 
political Situation with regard to matters of 
national and Imperial defence. In justice to 
the Unioivist party, it must he said that wlien 
they are in power, tlie eritici.sm of their 
opponents has always btien directed to 
proving that they are providing too lavishly 
for the Services ; whereas, when a l.,iberal 
administration is in office, the niCrre difficult and 
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vujgr’fitel'ul task ()t‘ protesting against iilcgiU- 
mate economies tails upon tlie Unionists, wiio 
arc accused of party spirit into the bargain. 

In view of this unhappy posture of affairs, 
wliat is a naval officer— -whose politics, anJ/ord 
Collingwood said, are the politics “of Old Eng- 
land ” — to do, at a iiKiinent when he believes it 
to be his duty to expose the truth 1 1 con- 

sidered that, in my own case, the right course 
o!‘ ac'tion was to appeal directly to the con- 
stituted autliorities. 

1 tlierefore wrote to the Prime Mitnster, 
under date April 2, 1909, setting forth wluit 
in my view were soidiis dangers to the 
security of the Empire. 'J'iuit letter was pub- 
lished in^full in tlie Report (Parliamentary 
Retvf^, 250) of the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Dcfeiree, wdiicli was 
appointed by the Prime Minister, to inquire 
into the questions of naval policy raised in 
the aforesaid letter. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that 
the chief • recommendation made by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, in consequence of the 
state of tilings revoaled by the inquiry, has 
now begun to'take effect. • 
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I'hat reconiiriendution wa^s the formation of 
a War Staff sit the Ailmiralty. 

I’he words of the Report are : “ The Com- 
mittee have^ been impressed with the 
diife?^.nees of opinion among officers of high 
rank and professiotuil sittainments, regarding 
important principles of navsrl strategy and 
tactics, smd they look forward with mneh con- 
fidence to the further development of si Navsd 
W^ar Stsiff, from whicli the Naval IMembcrs of 
the J’oard and Flag Officers and their Stalls 
at sea may be expected to derive common 
benefit.” 

The Report was tlated August 12, IfiOfi. 
On Janusiry 11, 1912, the creation of a War 
Staff was officially announced. 

The Committee also stated in tlieir lf0|)ort, 
that ‘‘ tlie First Lord of tlie Adniiralty fur- 
nished the Committee with a r(5sum<5 of the 
steps •which have recently been taken to 
develop a. War Staff at the Admiralty, and 
indicated further advances in this direction, 
which are in contemplation,” Thus were the 
public led to believe that the institution of a 
Naval War Staff was actually in progress. 
>Suoh, however, was not the case. 
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What really happened was that two officers 
who had been summoned to give evidence 
before the Committee of Inquiry, were dis 
missed from the Admiralty, and*the Divisions 
in wliieh they had been respectively enn>k)yed 
were abolished. One Division was the 'rradc 
Division of the Intelligence Department, 
which was conceriietf with the inestimably 
important business of the protection of the 
Ti’ade lloutes. d'he other DivisioJi w'us tlie 
\V''ar Division of the Intelligence Department, 
also abolished. In its place was instituted a 
new Division, called the Naval Mobilization 
Department, to which /vn officer was appointed 
in the room ^)f tlm “(idieei’ dismissed. 'I'hcse 
were which wei'e descril)cd by 

Mr. McKenna as tlie “ reorganization” of 
the Naval Intelligence De})artment at 
the Adjniralty, which was the beginning of 
the formation of a War Staff. 'Idiese 
changes took place two years' ago. No 
measures were taken to form a War Staff 
until the tfccession of Mr. Winston Churchill 
to the office of First I^ord. 

• “ In copnection with the question of War 
Plans,” reporfed the Committee, “■ it should 
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be mentioned that liortl (Charles Bereslbrd 
attributed many of tlie Admiralty’s alleged 
shorteomings 'to the absence of a proper 
s trategical department,” 

I did, and 1 do. 

Wliat were the “alleged shortcomings”? 
'I’he (Committee in their lleport summarized 
tliem tmder tlnee main. iKaidings, viz. : 

Fart 1. — The organization and distribnlion 
of the Fleet in home waters. 

Part M . — vSmall Craft and Destroyers. 

Fart III.— War Flans. 

^\dtli regard to the organization and 
distribution of the^'Meet in li<jme water, s, 1 
stated tliat the rc«juirements were: “One 
large homogeneous lleet, ^'sompletc in all 
unit.s-, battlesliips, armoured cruisers,"" pro- 
tccted cruisers, .scouts, destroyers, mine-ships, 
rnine-elearei’s, and auxiliaries, trained under tiic 
orders of one Commander-in-Chief, maintiuned 
at sea, and.,in full coinmis.sion ; the adminis- 
' tration of the various divisions being entrusted 
to the Admirals in command of them. ” 

Under the system in force during ray tenure 
of command in home Avaters, not one of thesp 
cohditious had been fulfilled. ' 
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What was tlie result? The Conaraittee 
stated in the Report tliat since Msirch, 11)09 - 
wlien I was ordei'ed to hind down my flag - 
the Fleet had been completely ^•eorganized as 
I suggested. 

With regard to Ibirt I I., small craft and 
destroyers, I gave evidence liefore the 
Committee showing •that tlie provision of 
these vessels was dangerously inadequate. 

In their Report, the Committee denied the 
deliciency. But tiie Admiralty at once began 
to Iniild l>otli medium cruisers and destroyers, 
tliereljy reversing tJie policy they laul followed 
during the previous fow "’years. In 1900-7 
there were laid ^fwn two torpedo-hoat 
destroyers ; in X9t)8-9 twenty-one of these 
craft, ■ includnig tliree for tlic Dominions, 
were laid down. vVliyj if there was, as the 
Committee asserted, “ no such deliciency as to 
constitute a risk to the safety of tlie country,” 
liave tlie vessels in question been b^ilt ? 

With regard to I’art III., VV^ar Plans, the 
Committee. denied that I had any “substan- 
tial grounds for complaint in this matter.” 
Such is not ray opinion. But it is more perti- 
nent to note that the Committee immediately 



rec(3nimeaded tlie fori nation of a War Staff ; 
un(i that, after two nioie yeai-s" demc)jistrati<)n 
of its necessity, culminating in tlie crisis of 
the sninmer ,of 1911, the Cloverninent have 

4 

^ to carry that reci)iiiniendation into 
execution. 
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HOW NOT ro DO rr: ITIE 
ADMlRAI/rN .MEMOR ANDU M 

'riiK imost recent ofticiiil stateiiKait of the 
principles of na\ al defence is contained in the 
“ Notes supplied by the Admiralty for tiie use 
of the War OfJice in tlie Debate that was to 
have taken place in November, 1910, in the 
House of Lords, on a motion by TiOrd Roberts.” 
(Parliamentary Paper. Od. 55/19, price \d.)^ 
'J'he title is an instr ictive piece of literature ; 
to find fault wifh it would seem ungracious; 
and yet it might 'be suggested that this 
portentous legend is, if anj^^thing, a* little 
verbose, and also that it fails to describe the 
contents of the Memorandum. Had the 
treatise been called “ The Result of Abolish- 
ing the Collective Responsibility of the Board 
of Admiralty,” the Wai- Office would at least 
have been warned of what they might expect. 
* i Sep. ApfMndix TX, 


X.B. 


H 
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But. owing to the postpone ine^it of “the 
Delwite tliat was to have taken place," etc., 
the Meniovandinn w^•^s i>i danger of being lost 
t(j the world, when it was ha])pily decided, 
aj^^iarently by agreement among l ,ord Haldane, 
Mr. McKenna, and Sir Ian Ifamilton, to 
inckulc it as an appendix in tlie second edition 
of Sir Ian Hamilton’s interesting e.ssay in the 
art of military fiction called “ Compulsory 
Service." In that volume, to the “ Notes 
supplied," etc., are appended tlie initials 
“ A.K.VV.,” wdiicli corre.spond with the initials 
of the late First Sea I.ord. But when the 
“ Notes ” were issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper, it appeared witkput the initials. 

Wlietlier t)r no the h irst Sea Ix)rd wrote 
the Memorandum is inuriatei'fTtr'to the point 
at issue. I'lie sole responsibility l)oth for its 
eont&as and for its publication now rests upon 
the I’irst Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
McKenua. For the Memorandum was not 
issued to the House of Conmons with the 
approval of the Board of Admiralty. 

Nevertheless, it was put forward by Mr. 
McKenna as an Admiralty Note embodying 
the official view of the Board. Mr. McKenna 
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Ijjis informed Parliament that if one member 
of tfie Hoard and himself approve of anythinjir, 
sueli approval is the ap}>ro^'al f>f ilie Board 
f)f Admiral ly.' When the Firs& laxrd thus 
arrogated to liimself the autiioiity of irlie 
wliole Board, tlie Sea Ia>rds did itot resign, 
but taeitly acquiesced in an unconstitutional 
inncnnition. It must ?hereft)re appear that 
the elimination of tlie one luember of the 
Board. lea\'itig the First lA>rd sf)le arbiter, 
pi-esented no diflieulty. 

}’resumal)ly, too, J ^ord Haldane would not 
liave permitted the Memorandum to appear in 
the appendix to a book to which the Minister 
for \'^'ar iiad kindly contributed a preface, liad 
he not believ ed the “ Notes supplied by tlie 
Admiralty for the use of the ^\'ar Office,” etc., 
did 1‘epresent officially the views of tlie Board. 

The motion l)y Ford Roberts whose 

arguments the Memorandum was apparently 
devised (tlirougli the W'ar Office) to^confute — 
was t<j the effect that the military defences of 
this coutitry% were dangerously inadequate. 
The Memorandum therefore sets forth a series 
of reasons why invasion is impossible under 
’ ‘See Appendix X. 

• H 2 
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existing conditions. Such, at least, is evidently 
the intention of the Memorandum; but so 
subtl}'^ are jts terms conceived that no brief 
description /can nccurately define its scope and 
c^^^mplexity. 

Tlie Memorandum, for instance, l)egins by- 
asserting tliat ‘‘ the really serious danger that 
this country has to ^oard against in vi^ar is not 
invasion. . . It is here permissible to iii- 
qnire, if there is no serums danger of invasion, 
for what purpose TiOrd Haldane established 
tlie Territorial Army ? It has been officially 
stated tliat the object of a Territorial Airny is 
to deal with “ a raid ” ; also that it is to 
compel the enemy to ^;/mbark so large a force 
that it could not possildy escape the Eritisli 
Navy while it wiis crossing the sea. 'Fhe 
Memorandum contains’ tio reference to a raid, 
but tieals entirely with tlie imaginary large 
force. Napoleon once advised bis Generals 
never to. “make a picture” in their minds of 
what their adversary was going to do. The 
great soldier’s ow-n practice was to make a 
picture in his mind of what he himself w-as 
going to do. Mr. McKenna, how-ever, 
knows better. His Memorandum depicts an 
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iinagiiinry enemy doing imaginary things and 
deservedly suffering an imaginary defeat. 

In “ Fallacies and Facts, an f Answer to 
‘ Caimpulsory Service,’ ” Field I^larshal Earl 
lloberts, \’.C., the following references axe 
made to the Memorandum : 

“ It is assumed, to hc^in with, that %ve are 
at war witli (lei many alone, and that our Navy 
has no {)thei’ problem to deal with. It is 
furtlier assumed tliat our na\'al superiority over 
Germany in home waters must always be so 
great that, even if half our Fleet is decoyed 
away by a stratagem, the remaining half could 
make a certainty ol' crushing tlie whole Gef^ 
man Navy. It is further assumed tliat at the 
time when the projected invasion is undertaken 
Uie wliole German Nai'y, including apparently 
even commerce destroyers, is shut up in its 
ports, and that it will only come out in order 
to act as a passive escort to the transports 
carrying the invading army. It iv assumed 
that an immense fleet of transports will be 
necessary . . *- the Germans will reijuire at 
least 200, OOO tons of shipping, or three tons to 
a n\,an, to cajry 70,000 men across tlie North 
Sea, and will be* obliged to use at least 150 
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vessels, that is to say, vessels of an average 
tonnage of little more than 1,300 tons, for the 
pnrpose ; rnafiy of tliese vessels . . . will not 
steam more^than ten or twelve knots. It is 
asllnmed . . . that the ^vliole operation of 
getting tlie men on board, crossing the North 
Sc;i, dise»nbarking, and getting ready for an 
advance inlai\d would, given fair weatlier and 
no opposition afloat or ashore, take three 
vveeks — abovit the time it took ns to land 
troops at Cape 'fown . . . tliat tlie Germans 
will liave neither destroyers, nor sul)inai'ines, 
nor wireless telegraphy, while we shall have 
ah unlimited supply of all tliese adjuncts of 
modern warfare . , . why sliould they [the 
enemy] deUlierately select th^conditions least 
tavourable to themselves 'i ” 

t 

JiOi’d Itoberts goes on to show that every 
one of the assumptions so lightly made is 
a fallacy. He deals witli the question as a 
soldier. I propose to examine the Memoran- 
dum from the point of view of a navafofficcr. 

'fhe Memorandum, having 'Iffirmed tliat 
invasion is not a “really serious danger,” 
states that what is the “ really sepous danger ” 
is the “ interruption of our ti’ade and destrxic- 
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tiou of oiir Mei’cliaut Shipping.” In other 
words, tliat the point of attack will not be these 
islands, tnit the trade routes. JfHow does Mr. 
McKenna know what the point J)f attack will 
be ? But assuming, for the sake of argument, 
liis tiieory to f)e correct, let us see wliat tlie 
yVdmiralty propose to do. 

“'riie strength of our Fleet,” says the 
Memorandum, “ is determined l)y what is 
Jtecessary to protect our trade, and if it is sulfi- 
cieut for that, it will be almost ncccssari/jj suffi- 
cient to prevent invasion, since the same dis- 
position of the ships to a great extent answ'ers 
botli purposes.” 

This is one of the most remarka ble sentences, 
alikt* in its (pialifications, implications, state- 
juients and syntax, ever found in an ollicial 
contribution to the study of strategy, 

Iji the first place, tlie strength of the Fleet 
is not determined by what is necessary to 
protect our trade. It is determined — or should 
be determined — by what is necessary to defeat 
a given conibination of liostile forces, and aho 
by what is required to patrol and to protect the 
tr,fide routefi. Here are two distinct functions, 
for each of which a dilferent class of vessel is 
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employed, and with regard to each ol w'liich 
difl'erent strategi(^al and tactical jjroblems are 
involved. | 

^J'he initiaV assumption, tlien, is a fallacy. 
BTft the Memorandum goes on to assert that if 
the Fleet t)e strong enougii to protect trade, 
“ it Mill be almost necessarihf svj/icu’nt to 
prevent inv'asion.” What does this extra- 
ordinary collocation of words mean ? If it 
means anytliing it means tliat the Fleet will 
J7ot be suUicient ” to prevent invasion. A 
Fleet is either sufiicient or it is not, just a.s a 
door must be eitlier open or slmt, “ Almost 
mScessarily sufficient ” and “ to a great extent ” 
are expressions implying a margiii of inferiority ; 
and it is upon tliat maigin — a mar-gin ol‘ 
weakness — that the Admiralty rely to 
“ prevent invasion.’’ Fins is a highly^ consola- 
tory doctrine. Pui-,sued to its logical conclusiorr, 
it would prove tliat the weaker the Fleet, the 
ie.ss the chapce of inv^asion. 

’'riienAveare told what is the “main object” 
of the b'leet. It used to be held ftat the main 
object of tire Fleet Avas to seek out and to 
destroy the enemy wlierever he was to be found. 
But, not at alL “ Tire main tdrject aimed at 
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by our Fleet, wliether for the defeuee of com- 
merce or for any otlier purpose ” (rather a large 
expression) “is to prev^eiit any ship of the enemy 
from getting to sea tar enongli tb do any mis- 
chief before slie is l>rought to action.” Presrxv- 
ably tlie operation of blockade is liere intended 
as a mea.ns of preventing both invasion and 
commerce destruction. * \'ery well. But how 
will blockade avail against hostile ships already 
“ at sea far enougli ” to <lo mischief ? Accord- 
ing to the Meniorandum, the whole Briti.sh 
Navy will only be “ almost ivecessarilysullicient” 
ft)r blockading |)urposes. We are then to under- 
stand th.at tln)usands of miles of trade rouiisj;““‘' 
will be left naked to the depredations of 
cruisers or armed merciiantmen. 

But the bkxhade is assumed in the IMemoran- 
dum to be “almost certaiidy ” (another margin 
of weakness) effective in preventing a large 
fleet of transports from reaching our shores. 
Quite so — uidess they .started before the 
blockade was established, l^resuraably we are 
to believe tl^at the eueuiy would wait for that 
operation of war to be completed. 

^But the Memorandum, abandoning in the 
next paragraph the theory of effective blockade, 
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assumes that the large fleet of trausports is at 
sea. It is then stated that the rnonient it was 
sighted intellijTcnce of the ev^ent would be 
immediately transmitted to the Admiralty by 
Wnrless, The Admiralty would tlien issue 
orders by wireless to “ evei’y sliip winch 
happened to be in a position to intercept the 
transports ” to concentrate upon them. Ships 
of war, it may be observed, do not happen to 
be” in positions under any reasoned sclieme of 
organization for %var. Tliey are where they 
are told to be. But would tlie enemy trans- 
ports be unaccompanied by hostile warships ? 
Apparently tliey ai-e to be eojivoyed by tlie 
hostile Fleet, for we read further on that “ the 
fleets would engage each other while 'the 
destroyers and submarines torpedoed the trans- 
ports.” What, then, wcnild occur to the 
scattered miscellaneous British ships, “ happen- 
ing to be ” in variou.s “ positions,” thus disorderly 
hurried liy ^wireless into tlie presence of a 
liostile fleet, armed, disposed, and prepared at 
every point ? 'riie larger tlie rnol^ the greater 
the danger of swift demoralization. 

But the Memorandung again abandoning ifs 
own tlieory, assumes that a h'leet action has 
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been avoided, and that the transports fiave 
arrived off these shores. 'rhen, we are iii- 
forsned, they would “ be attacke|tl and sunk by 
submarines whieli ai’e stationed liiong the coast 
for that purpose.” It will be ol)served 
the olbcer in charge of the transports is to take 
no measures to defend his ships. Considering 
tliat submariries are Irlind when tliey attack, 
it may be that the said officer’s intrepid 
composure is justified. 

’riien the Memorandum discovers yet 
another resource in the “ improbable event” 
of all tlie foregoing' devices having failed. 'I’lie 
whole destroyer force is to be called •'hK)' 
ac'tioii as a “ second line of defence.” Fart of 
thiit force is assumed by the Memorandum to 
be “acting oversea,’' being presumably em- 
ployed in blockading tire enemy’s coast. That 
assumption is again based upon a fallacy, as 
there are not at this moment enougli oi’ nearly 
enough, destroyei-s t(r work off distant hostile 
coasts. If by “oversea” the coasts of 
Germany a#e indicated, the existing number of 
destroyers available for w^atchiug is seventy- 
one.’ these only sev'enteen could be 

* ^ July, 1911. 
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aetually stationed oversea, Tiiirty-fonr would 
be required for reliefs going or coioing, 
seventeen woi|ld be resting, leaving three 
to spare. rhese are the only conditions 
mfder which a destroyer force can be used, 
because of the intense strain imposed upon 
officers and nveii. Germany has seventy- 
three destroyers, which' would own the great 
advantage of being stationed at their own 
bases. 

I’o confuse, as the Memorandum confuses, 
tite whole question of tactical action “oversea,” 
with, provision against an emergency at liome, 
WmtcHit giving any details or figures or suggest- 
ing iiow eitlier operation is to l>e carried into 
execution, affords another exaJiiple of the 
cynically careless methods emj)loyed in dealing 
with subjects of national iniportance. 

But at this point the Memorandiim suddenly 
})egin.s to form tliat “ picture ” of what the 
enemy might.^ could, should, or would do, 
against wliich Napoleon wnirried his strategists. 

“'I'o understand thoroughly tlie small chance 
of an invasion from the other side of the North 
Sea being successful,” says the Meinpi’andum,, 
“ it is necessary to put oneself hr the place of 
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the officei- who iias to undertake the respottsi- 
bility of conducting it.” ' 

The officer in question is represented as 
ineditating, hand to brow, lApon the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of liis task. He does ' 
know how he can get his “• great fleet” of 
ti ansports to sext in secret. It does not, how- 
ever, occur to him tlRit, as l.ord Roberts has 
pointed out, he only requires five big liners — 
not “a fleet.” Our imaginary officer there- 
fore sees no chance of getfing Ids trxinsports to 
sea unobserved. Next, he cxilcuhites — quite 
inaccurately — that Great Eritain has double 
his own force of battlesliips and crwc;i;f 
“ besides a swairn of destioyers,” and then he 
remembers tliat he does not know and cannot 
find out where .all these liostile vessels are xit 
"the moment. Ntxt, lie perceives that his 
“ great fleet ” will cover “ many square miles 
of water” and must carry lights, so that it 
“ will be visible nearly as far bj night as by 
day.” “How,” according to the Memoran- 
dnm, he dgtnands of himself— “ how can he 
hope to escape disco very ? ” Again, he re- 
^members that many of his transports xtre slow, 
and must therefore be destroyed if they are 
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“ (li.scovered.” He considers that even if he is 
convoyed by warships, destroyers can “avoid” 
tl;e warships and tor[>edo Ins transports ; nor 
does it occur to iiini to use his own destroyers 
tv defeat this inaDcein re. 

At this point otn foreign oflicer lias a 
brilliant inspiration. What if he “decoyed” 
away^ half tlie liritislii Fleet? But liis heart 
again iails liiin, ftir he calculates — again incor- 
rectly' — that tlie other half is cpiite big enough 
to do Ids business. As in a scene at a melo- 
drama, lie beholds the Heets engaging each 
other “ while the destroyers and submarines 
-t.5Tp£doed his transpoifs.” Even if by a miracle 
he won the battle, he sees in the distance 
otlier submarines waiting to attack, and 
beyond them tlie coast lined with “ a superior 
force ” — number not statecb of soldiers. "" 

Here follows the epitaph of that xtnliappy 
officer, as comjiosed by the British Admiralty. 

“ 'Faking all these facts into consideration, 
he would probably decide, as the Admiralty 
have done (.v/c), that an invasion ,5^.1 even the 
moderate scale t>f 70,000 men is practically 
impossible.” It might be added that subse- 
quently our friend — not being an Englishman 
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would “ probfibly ” be superseded in favour 
of a corapeteiit oflk er. 

If tlie Menioraudum is to be regarded as 
tlie official view of tlie Hoard of Admiralty, it 
woidd be intere.stiug to learji what the * 
Staffs of foreign eouutries think of that docu- 
ment. If it is not the official view of the 
Board, liow is it that* tlie Memorandum is 
headed “ Admiralty,” and that the Sea J-,ord.s 
accepted the situation ? 

It may be suggested that it is the publica- 
tion of sucli papers as “ The Notes Supplied 
by the Admiralty,” etc., etc., wliicli impresses 
foreign observers witli the delusion tliat we^jne' 
a nation of hypocrites. They cannot believe that 
we are really so sinijile as w'e seem. Our pub- 
lished ideas of strategy are supposed to be an 
attempt to mislead tke foreigner: whereas they 
are X'eally an endeavour to confuse our own 
people in order to .serve the ends of party 
politicians. 
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X 


rim oRiciiN OF riiE scare of 

1909 

• 

In March, 1009, His Majesty’s Ministers, as 
everynne remenibers, announced tliat they had 
iinder-esti mated tl le si ii[>l)uilding (!ap5it>ilities 
of' a neiglihouring nation and over-estimated 
the capacities of tins country, d'hey informed 
Parliament of certain discoveries which seytt a 
tremor throughout tlie Empire and which 
instantly inspired the oversea dominions 
to volunteer lielp to the United Kingdom. 

•'On Marcli 10, 1909, Mr. iMcKenna, in 

introducing tlie Navy Estimates, said ; “ IMie 
difficulty in which the Government finds 
itself placed at this moment is that we do not 
know, as we thought we difi, tliel’ate at whicli 
German construction is taking place. . . . 
Two years ago, 1 believe, there were in that 
country, with the po.ssible excention of one or 
tfvo slips in private yard.s, no slips capable of 

• i 2 
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carrying a Dreadnought. 'Fo-day they have 
no fewer than fourteen of sucii slips, and three 
more are under construction. M^iat is true of 
the ships is also true of the guns, armour, and 
"tt.K>vmtings. . . . i have given reasons for 
believing that tlie German power of construct- 
ing this particular type of ship is at thi.s time 
almost if not fully equUl to our own, owing to 
the rapid develo})ment during the last eighteen 
months. ...” 

Here was a sufHciently <lamaging confes- 
sion ; hut Mr. McKenna carefully omitted a 
material part of t he truth. 

’I’he l^rime Minister said : “ 'I'lie liivst 

assumption was that tlie German paper pro- 
gramme — I think I described it as a paper 
pi*ogramme he did — was one which miglit 
not be realized, and certainly would not iTe 
exceeded. That has turned out not to be 
true. . . . I'he rigid lu>n. gentleman asks 
when did we know that? W'^e knew it, or 
heard of it, at any rate, in the Autumn, 1 think 
in November (1908) ; and it was in view of that 
most grave, and to us not only unforeseen, but 
unexpected state of things, that we had to re- 
consider our programme of the .present year.” 
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'Ffius the Prime Minister, wlio also carefully 
suppressed a material part of the truth. 

On March 20 following, Sir Edward (irey 
said : “ First of all, the House and the country 
are perfectly right in tlie \'iew that the situa- 
tion is grave. A new situation in this 
country is created by the ( terman programme. 
Wliethcr that programme is carried out 
quickly or slowdy the fact of its existence 
makes a new situation. . . . 'Fhat imposes 
upon us tlie necessity, of which we are at the 
beginning — except in so far as we have 
Dremlnoughis- already — of rebuilding the 
whole of our Fleet. . . . 'Fhe doulhful polfit of 
the situation is our (';om})arative capacity for the 
coifstruction of gun-mountings. . . . 'Flint is 
tlie real point of urgency. . . 

'Fhe Foi’eign vSecretary, like the First laird 
and the Piime Minister, carefully omitted from 
his statement a material part of tlie truth. 

What all these Ministers , omitted to 
state w'as the fact that nearly Ihrcc years 
before these^larming speed les w'ere delivered, 
and txvo and a half years liefore the < hivern- 
ment were informed of the fact, the Admiralty 
had received firil and detailed information from 
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a skilled witness of tlie increase in German 
•sbipbuildiiig eapaeity and tlie capacity for 
producing gun-raonntings, which was ah'Cady 
in progress. 

The suppression of that infbrmiition by the 
Adnn'ralty and tlieir refusal to act upon it, 
was tJie sole cause of the scare of ItHlO. 

Had the .Arlmiralty*'at <ince c*on\X‘yed tlie 
information they received in iMay. lOOli, to the 
C'abinct, it would luive been easy to take the 
necessary action, to order the shijis re<]uired, 
and to enlarge the capacity for manufacturing 
gun-mountings, by asking more private firms 
to work for the Admiralty and liy utili'/.ing the 
maciiinevy kept idle at tt'^oolwich, from wliieiv 
factory tlie men were discharged. ' 

'fhe Admiralty, Itowever, cliose to suppress 
tlieir information, to redt'ice the sliiphnilding 
programme, and to keep the manulketure of 
gun-mountings in the 1 lands of two allied 
firms. 

On jMarcb lO, Mr. Asquith stated that 

the Government first became acgnaintedwitli 
the news in the iVntumn of 1008, or tivo years 
and six months alter the Admiralty had in facit 
received tlie information. Eve4i then, it was, 
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not the Adnviralty but, the original inrornuuit 
of the Adniiralty, who told the Cabinet. 

Wiiy didtlie Admiralty suppress tin’s extra- 
ordinarily iojp(.*rtant inforinatioii ? 

That question lias never lieen answered, 
'riiei’c are other fjuestions, not less vita! to tlie 
national interest, to which answers have not 
yet been given. i\s, (Tm’ instance : Did any 
ofheial profit directly or indirectly by tlie 
restriction of the (fovcrninent orders for gun- 
mountings to two firms alone f 

It may be argued that, as these eients 
occurred some time ago, ;ind as the policy of 
the Admiraltv has since to a certain extent 
been reversed, there is nothing to lie gaineil 
by reviving old issues. I reply tiiat in these 
acts of maladministration resides the e.xplana- 
ti’)n, hitherto withheld from I’ariiament aiul 
the country, of the vast increase of the 
Navy estimates for tliis year and last 
year ; of the vaster obligations ineuried, 
which must be discliarged *at immense 
and increasing cost ; of the deficiencies in 
men, in oflieers, in small cruisers, in docking 
accommodation, and in stores, whicli to-day 
render tlie Ksi,vy inadequate in evci-y rcsjiect, 
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except in the matter of lieavy sliips. 'I'he Fleet 
is like an army which is all heavy artillery. 

'fhe wrong will never he righted while its 
causes remain c:o!icealed, and wliile those 
respon,sil)le for maladministration continue to 
wield antliority. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by Mr. 
Duke, K.C., to elueidjite the matter, w'hose 
details he placed before the House of Commons 
on INhirch tO, 1910.’ Mr. Duke stated that 
the gentleman who first informed the Admir- 
alty of the German extensions iiad since been 
asked to resign his position as Managing 
Director of the Coventry Ordnance Works, a 
firm whose designs for gun-monntings liad 
hitherto been rejected by the Admiralty. 
Subsequently, iu July, 1901), an order for the 
wdiule of the gun-mountings for a battleship 
w-^as given by the Admiralty to the Coventry 
Ortl nance VVhirks. 

When Mr. Duke set forth the Avhole of the 
details of the case on March 16, 1910, Mr. 
McKenna at first declined to ra^e any state- 
ment whateATi* on the ground that Mr. Duke 

;V The reader is hero roferrod l-o the publis lied report/s 
of the dobato* * 
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did not Sfiy that he personally believ ed “ in the 
truth of the statement lie made.” Mr. Duke 
said " the rigiit liononrable gentleman must 
take his own course.” Mr. MelveiUia's Hnal 
reply is wortli (juoting. He said - 

“ Tlie <aise of IMr. Miillincr wars raised upon 
most of the Opposition platfonns in the. 
eountry during tlie last election, but now 
only one gentleinan ojvposite has ventured 
to get up in this House and repeat the 
allegations wliieh Mr. Mulliner made, and 
that hon. member does not dare to get up in 
his place in 1 Parliament and say that lie beiieve.s 
in tile trutli of tlie statement. The Comrnvi tee 
will. 1 hope, therefore exonerate me if I make 
no H;ply to the absolutely baseless cliarge of 
Mr. Mulliner.” 

’I'he Committee let tlie matter pass, thereby 
aiFording another interesting example of tlie 
fvitility of the theoiy that the House of 
Commons exercises its office as gnardinn of the 
public interest. 

'I'be fact .remains that those “ Admiralty 
officials ” whose lionour was directly and pub- 
licly impugned made no attempt to defend 
themselv’es. If the statements were “ abso- 
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hitcly ![)u.seless, as Mr. MeKeiiini declared, 
wiry did the paiiies iniprK'ated fail to sue 
tbeiv autlior for libel s 

VV^lien the facts of tlie ease were made 
pul)]i(^ ill the I^ress, upon the platfonn. :riid in 
tlie 11 ou.se of Coimnoiis, it was tite duty of 
the First. Lord of tlie Admiralty to clear tlie 
officials in his depaTtnrent from tlie charges 
brought against tliem, if he could. If he 
could not, it; was his duty, as trustee of the 
public interest, to liring them to justice. 
But Mr. McKenna [rrored himself unable 
to protect either his own department or the 
pul^I’ic. 

In tlie building programme was 

reduced by one battleslii}), in 1907-1!)08' by 
one battleship, in J 908- 1909 by two battle- 
ships four in all. 

In 1900, (ferrnany, by a significant coinei- 
denee, added six hn-ge armoured eruiscr.s to lier 
programme. ^ In the same year and in the 
following year, tire British xVtlmiralty laid down 
no armonreri cniisers at all. ^ 

In 1909, being acquainted with the facts 
concealed by the Admiralty, the Government 
Were .seized with a panic and ordered eight 
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battleships and two arinoiired caniisers. 'i'liey 
also took ineasvires to extend tlie capacity iw 
constrn cting giin-mon f itin^s. 

Hence the sudden and heavy increase in tlie 
Navy Estimates in and succeeding years. 

'^The (iovernment were compelled to order the 
four battleships dropped during tlie three 
preceding years, in addition to the four vessels 
of tlie programme of tlie current year. Thus 
Jin extra burden of more tlian eiglit millions 
for battlesliips Jilone m'jis suddenly jilaced upon 
tlie Estimates ; a burden whii!li, had the 
Admiralty done wluit tliey themseh es in 1005 
declared to be their duty, w'onld liave spVCad 
o\’er tlie three preceding years, juid the 
unstfbnily spectacle of His ISlajesty’s Ministers 
fallen a prey" to panic woidd have been spared 
an amazed Empire. 

ft is now, perhaps, clear to those who 
protest against tlie increase of the N<ivy 
Estimates, Avhy that increase occyrred. 

There were tliree years’ economies and 
deferred ohlig-\tions to be made up. 

AVhat is not clear is M'hy His Majesty’s 
Ministers, in explaining the situation to the 
House of Commons in IMarch, 1009, tailed to 
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inform the House that the Admiralty had 
known of what Sir Edward Grey described as 
“ a new sitnation ” two years and a half before 
the (’Government knew, and had deliberately 
suppressed the iaets. 

But the (Government chose, not only to 
siiield the Admii-alty from the just censure of 
tlie House of (’ommons but, to retain in the 
public service odicials who liad suppressed 
ini'orniatiou involving the security of tiic 
Ein|)ire. d'he responsibility, constitutiomilly 
speakiiig, rested u}>on Mi-. iMelCenna, as First 
I/ord. He was not requested to resign, nor 
ditHie request tlie resignation of tlie meml)ers 
of tlie Board. 

A neighbouring f()reign nation was adi'oitiy 
brought forward l)y Ministers as the; cause 
of tlie trouble. 'I'liose wlio profess to seek 
peace and ensue it may be advised to look 
at home, and, liefore imlnlging in provoca- 
tive comparisons, to acknowledge that they 
tliemselves were to blame. 

No later than March IB, 1911*. the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs stated in tlie 
House of Commons tliat the “ German Na\al 
Law when complete means a navy of thirty- 
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three capital ships, including jyrcadiKnight.s 
and cruisers as well as \>ve~iyreadnotightsy 

That statement was grossly incorrect. The 
German Navy l ,aw of 11)00, with its amend- 
ments of 1900 and 1908, ordains a Fleet of, 
not tliirty-three but, fifty-eight armoured 
sliips. 'I'he error was the subject of comment 
in Parliament, but Sil* Edward Grey has 
never taken the trouble to correct it. To my 
knowledge his carelessness luis aroused strong 
irritation abroad, where it is lield tliat, when 
the Ih’itisli public discover that the (fcrinan 
Fleet is to consist, nt)t of thirty -tliree armoured 
ships Jis otlicially staled lait, of lifty-e?ght 
armoured shi})s, there will be another outcry 
against German perfidy. 

The British public would be l)etter em- 
ployed in insisting that the British Ciovern- 
ment should restore a standard of naval 
strength, which tlie present Administration 
abandoned in violation of the repeated and 
categorical pledges of Ministers, and under 
which provocative comparisons with friendly 
Powers w^ere avoided. 
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T H E sii n* B! j 1 1 ;d i nc; ihiogra ivim e 

* 

Ox Jiilie ‘U). 1909 (lliree months fitter the 
GoA’ernmeikt had aiinonnced ttiat they Avere 
griiA cly m arrears with all their iKival prepara- 
tions), at the reijciest of the Ix>iKlon Chamber 
of ( 'or)nner(*e, I piililished my svi|>gcstion for 
,a sliipliirilding pi ograiiiine. 

It was to extend over four years, arid wax to 
comprise : 

16 Battleships. 

86 Second-class cruisers.* 

24 Anti-torpedo-boat destJ‘ 0 )Xirs. 

52 ^rorj>edo-boat destroyers. 

4 Floating docks witli accessories. 
Provision for floating coai depots, 
l^ro vision for Stores, 

ProvisUn for present and fature re- 
quirements, 19,000 men recruited at 
tlie rate of 5,000 a year for four 
years. 


T.B. 


K 
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I was eritieised in tlie IVess, botli for asking 
too nnich and for asking too little. 

Ill 1888, wbeii 1 brought forward a Naval 
Defence Act, providing seventy vessels at a 
cost of twenty millions, I was described in the 
House as an enthusiastic seaman given to 
exaggeration and generally not to be taken 
seriously by serious people. 'I'liree months 
later, the same House voted every sliip and 
every pound, ^raught by experience, tlicre- 
fore, it was possilile to regard witli comparative 
eqininimity the attacks made upon me. Tlie 
event has partly [proved tluit I was justitied, 
and i await, not without confidence, a 
complete j ustification. 

For the /Vdmiralty, although tlie coivntry 
liad lieen repeatedly assured that tlie b’leet 
was perfect in every detail, began at once to 
adopt (without acknowledgment) my pro- 
posals. 'I'hey bave not yet, however, adopted 
them in their entirety. 

I am far from claiming that my estimate of 
requirements is not subject to modification. 
What I do claim is that it represents the 
experience of fifty years service in the Royal 
Navy, applied with the most sedulous ca.re to 
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the needs of a grave sitnation. 1 have gi ven 
deJinite reasons for every tnie of my reqnire- 
ineiits, whicii are based njion tlic ]>ra(;tical 
work of the Navy. 

It is not tiie practice of tlie I'irst Lord of 
the Admiralty t<.) give reasons for the pro- 
visions contained in the Navy Estimates, nor 
to explain omissions in* tliosc confused and 
voluminous statements, totally incompre- 
liensible to the taxpayer or to his represen- 
tatives in the House, for wliose benefit they 
are ostensil)ly' piddished. It is, therefore, 
impossible for the public t(> discover wliether 
or no the Admiralty^ fulfilling their 

responsibilities, 'i'he pvd)lic are deliberately 
kept in ignorance. 

1 asked for sixtet'n battleships, and gave my 
reasdris for the propos'd. Ehe Admiralty liave 
provided fourteen battleships, giving no reasons 
for tlieir provision other than those implied 
in the conrse of indiscreet references to a neigh - 
houring l^owcr. 1 asked for twenty-four anti - 
torpedo -boat destroyers of a new class designed 
for special work. The authorities have pro- 
vided none of these. I asked for fifty -two 
torpedo-boat rlestroy'ers, and of tliese, the 

K 2 
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Admiralty have provided liorty, although for 
years tlie eouotry was officially iiifoiancd that 
the destroyer force was amply sufficient. I 
asked for tlurty-six seeond-elass cruisers for 
scouting |)urposes and f<)r the protection of 
the trade routes, and the Admiralty have pro- 
vided nine. I asked for four floating docks 
with aec’essories and the Admii'alty liave 
provided f.wo.'^ 

'Fhe halanee of my prograinmc which lias 
not yet lieen provided is therefore: two large 
armoured ships, twenty-four anti-torpedo-boat 
destroyers, tws’lve torjicdo-hoat destroyers, 
tvvtf,ily-seven setrond -elass cruisers, and two" 
floatioff docks. 


^ T.r.r(:l Chtirlvts Original Prngranmie . . fi8s220,000 

Provided forliv {Jic (it.*vo:rmnrnt since Progiainmc was 
pnblisheti - 

rrogiuinine. i* 

1 Arinoared Shi|)8 (tho l‘'Coi3- 

Ongoiit ’ > at ^2,000,000 , . 8.000, OOf) 

JOjO-i! 5 Arjiiuimui at :^:2,0u0,000 . jfi.OOOdRK) 

a lOnJatcO'd Cruisers at .CIOO.OOO . 2,f.M)0,0fK) 

20 l.h slntycre at. , . 2,')00jt>00 

iOll -12 a Affnoared I'higs at J-2,000,000 , 10,000,000 
3 PrcAocIcii C is users, 1 Uu- 
armonted Cruiser (Pay d at 

£ loo, 000) . .... 1,000,000 

20 Dtts troy ers a1 £1003)00 , -^2.000.000 

* — ^ — - 35 , 000, ,000 

2 P'loiil iiig Docks , . . . 000,0(Mj 

£:.if?,20f>,000 

-rnjjmSmiiimmdmim, 

Joinc<l also 12,900 Aden and: Boy;? from March 31, 1910 
to Alarch 31. 19VL 
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Now either my estimate was excessive, or it 
was not. If it was excessive, 1 clialleoge the 
First liOrd of tlie Adiniralty to prove tlie fact. 
If it was not excessive, the country is being 
defrauded. 

I may not unreasonably cl;iim that in 1889 
my representations were justified to the letter. 
iVnd to-day, as the Adimralty and tl)e (Govern- 
ment liave l)rought in sliipbuilding programmes 
whit'll, in exact profitirtions as tliey were 
palpalily at variance with tfieir prtn ious .state- 
ments, vv'ere in nt'cordance vvitli my representa- 
tions, I slud! continue to beliin e that, at least, 

I am not yet proved mistaken. 

Since 1909, the antlioiitics have insisted 
upoi/ basing their rerpiirements upon a com- 
parison drawn from t he Fleet of one foreign 
I’ower alone, lint tlie intention.s of that 
flower, apart from sulisidiary increases made 
kiKivvn as soon as tliey were ai-ranged, were 
published for all the world to see in tlie year 
1900. I’he extraordinary fluetuation.s of the 
Britisli shipbuilding programme cannot then 
be due to the action of (Germany. Tliose 
w|,io complain of sudden increases in the 
Navy lilstimates are justified in their protest!>«i, 
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'.riiey were misled. Tliey are still being 
misled. 

'riic following tables show tlie record at a 
glance. 

ShU'S J.Afi) DOWN r.v CiliBAT BhiTAIN AKO GBH.WANi’, 

1900—1007 TO 191E 1012. 
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12 
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5 
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^ Vo.^sC'Im I'Vu* 1 iNMv ics '.riu'BH are y i}.i,r7»c 

aritieurcd shipi, B ehuiII e.ruiser^, <1 tic.-i royer.-'. lUil, with 
iieii el! 1 ar'suMirtd pri-j^eiUed by New Zealaud to lliti t'liifed 

.i< inydoHH, irhG:s(.’ vessci,; »:io JU.)! unilt-r At.hniitvUy HOHirol. 

'J'lie rcsidt ol’ liu* naval jiolicy of the lust 
live yt^ars with regard to foreign Powers will 
give tlie following situation on April 1, 1011;, 
ill respect of large armoured sliips. 

1911. 


Groat BrilnitK 

Drc!adnougiit;4 . :J2 
ij>;vincibles , .10 

15 yearis oUi /2U 


Genii:u>y. 

1 7 re:5! Ill Oil git is , U> 

I M vin<:»biv;s . . 5 
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Tri|.de A-iUHnta 

Drt'ad JMi j gl.it 8 . 2 5 

Iiivinoibloa . , 5 

pie-l) roitv i 11 oagh t|i 
layear^olti .33 
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Where is the 'Fwo-Power standard ? Where 
is the Tvvo-to-One .standard ? Where is the 
hair-as-innch-agaiu superiority postulated in 
the Admiralty Memorandum, Cd .5.58!) And 
what is the policy of his Majesty’s CJovernment ? 

If it consists in maintaining- the ''Fwo- 
Power standard, it is a.n utter delusion. We 
are sixteen slaps slioft of the d'wo-Powta- 
standard. If it consists in maintaining a 'I’wm- 
to-()ne standard, we should in 191 ! possess 78 
large armoured ships instead of .5.5. 

I ofter no opinion on the subject of polk'y. 
I merely indicate tlie facts. In five years we 
'have forfeitetl the nmneri<^-al predominance 
we held in 1905. During that period, his 
Maj^’sty’s Ministers have constantly asserted the 
“unassailable superiority” of the Iloyal Navy. 

Jt is for Parliament to coTupel Ministers to 
a ilefinite deebnation of policy. If Parliament 
fails in its duty, the country must take the 
consequences. 

My mvn view of tlie situatioff was expressed 
in 190!). I affirmed then, as I affirm now, 
that the passii^g of a new Naval Defence Act 
is essential ; and that the building prograrwme 
should be financed by loan. 


1 1 9th November, j^lO. 
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'riii': key to tlie [)olicy*ot’ illegilimate e<a)noiuy 
M'liidli was pursucti l>y the ^Vdmiralty from 
1904 to 1909, is the deterruinaLion to save pay 
and pension hy rcihicing tlie pcrsoiiitcL Iti 
1901, tlie jirovisioM for an adilitional 8,000 or 
10,000 men made for tlie future lequiremcnts 
' of the l^'leet ^v^l,s seerctly i-aucelled. ^'i’here 
followed : the reduetion of tlie estahlisliment, 
thoiutrodiictioM of the disastrous short-servit:e 
system, tlie closing of the coast-guard stations, 
arid tlie reduction, of the coast-guard, 'fhe* 
res lilt was that, in 1900, there were not enougii 
^anen to go round, it is not generally under- 
stood tliat more men are i'C(|uired in peace 
time than wovdd lie required ihning a w’^ar, for 
tlie simple reason that in peace time a large 
mtmber of mhn are being passed tbrough the 
training sclioo 1 s — gu i mciy , tor ped o sign aljing, 
’and the like — ashore. In time of Avar, the 
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trairiitig schools would lie emptied Mid the 
men sent to sea. Kougldy speaking, tlie 
process is a continual series of permutations : 
at sea, on shore, on leave, and so on. Any 
dislocation of the process involves a corre- 
sponding inefliciency and hardsiiip. 

[n 190(>, owing to tlie ret'ent incji’ease in the 
Fleet, for whicit the recpiircd additional 
men luid not been provided, the dislocation 
occuiTed. It was no longer possible to supply 
full crews to tlie ships in active commission, 
jmd nucleus crews i;o tlie Keserve sltips and con- 
tingents for training. 'The immediate result was 
that .^he Admiralty “ scrajiped " .s<|uadrous 
of valuable shijis, and tlieu i‘edu<xid tlie sea- 
going s<|uadrons by nearly 25 per cent., 
adding the men tliereby I'cleased to the 
nncleus iTcvvs. Even then tliere were iiot 
enougii men properly to work tlie nucleus 
crew system. The deplorable mntiiiy at 
I’ovtsmoutli was largely due to the facts tliat 
men in the nU(;leus crew ships were set to 
perform dockyard work, the Dockyard estab- 
lisliments having been reduced, and that they 
were being constantly shifted from ship to 
slpp, according as the need was most urgent. 
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At the same time tlie periods of training were 
shortened. I'iie Fleet was alsi) weakened 
by the passing of trained seamen into tlie 
lleserve before their time, and t!ie sirmd- 
iaiieoiis entry ot short-serviee men, who knew 
nothing of tiieir duties, and wiio, so soon as 
tliey liad learned tliem^ were also passed into 
the Reserve. 

'J'hese tilings do not merely lielong to the 
category of past misdeeds. "I’lie situation is 
’ivorse, if possilile, to-day. 'riie b'leet is so 
short of men tliat it is constantly fouiul 
impossible to recommission line sliij) witliout 
taking from anotlier vessel a crew 'vtiiicli, 
Viaving jnst completed a eoiiiinission, are 
entitled to an interval on sliore. . 'I'he nuttleus 
crews themselves are in a condition wlvieh 
dem.‘vnds a commission of irupiiry. Even tlie 
new large armoured sliips are short of what 
"silioidd be their proper complement. 

rVll information witli regard to (ami pie merits 
has been steadily refused by the late Fii’st lajrd, 
on the ground that such information is •‘ con- 
fidential,” The fact, of wliieh Mr. MnKenna 
seems to be ignorarit, is, of course, tliat on The 
15th of every montli the Regulations provM-s 
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that hill mformation as to eomplements should 
be supplied by every ship to the Admiralty 
“ for use in the H ouses of Parliainent.” 

It was the knowledge of the dangerous 
deficiency in the permnnel that induced me, 
in bringing forward my ship- building pro- 
gramme, to ask for 19,000 more men, tlie 
recruiting to be spread oxer four years, 'fhese 
were to [>e additional to the (5,000 amiually 
retpiired to make up wastage. 

Tn the year 1909-10 the Admiralty 
added 51,000 additional men to the Estimates. 
In the year 1910-11, another additional 
51,000: -appeared in the Kstinintes. Ilut what 
was the real condition of affairs ? 

In reply to a ( juestion, the first l A)rd stated 
in the House on May 10, 1911, that the 
numl)er of men and boys recruited for‘lhe 
lioyal Na’i’y between March 511, 1910* and 
Marcli, 31, 1011, was approximately 12,046-! 

Deducting from the total number the 
normal figure for wastage, whicli is about 
0,000, there remain (excluding non-combat- 
ants) over 6,000 additional men ftnd boys. My 
estimate of the annual addition required was, 
n^it more but, actually less, than thi.s number. 
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I’here covdd be only one otlier test of the 
justice of my contentions, and that is tlie test 
of Av^ar ; which the country (by l)cttcr luck 
than it deserved) narrowly escaped in the 
summer of 1911. 

It sliould not l>e supposed tliat the evil years 
of criminal economy which depleted the 
personnel of the h'leet* can be remedied in a 
moment by joining thousands of men. FiA'^e 
years are icsjuircd to train a really eflhacnt 
seanum, and wliile lie is being trained he is 
necessarily^ a weak element in a tiglitiug Ser\ i(je. 
h’or this reason, tlie re<piirements of tlie J'''Ieet 
j^lioiild be estimated long beforehand, sc. that 
only a small {iroportion of new entries siundd 
be Homially' under training. (They were so 
estimated in 1904; and the estiinate, as I have 
saidj'w'^as secretly caiuiclled.) 

The result, therefore, of prolonged neglect, 
fWlowed by a sudden liurst of recruiting, is to 
Hood the Navy with untrained and lialf-trained 
men, thereby greatly enlarging the clement of 
weakness. All depends on officers and men : 
the rest — as the'poet has said — is ironmongery. 

It is due to the action of the authorities 
during tlie period 1904 to 1909, that for y^ea?^ 
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to come the efficiency of the Fleet will be 
gravely impaired. During tlie whole of the 
period, K)04 to 11)05), rarlianient was contimi- 
ally and explicitly assured l)y officials that tlie 
numbers of the permn/icl were entirely .suffi- 
cient. It was not true, and tliey knew it wars 
not true. That advantage, in which (‘onsisted 
the peculiar supeiiority of tiie British Navy 
over all other bdeets, tlie iong~ser\ice trained 
man, lias been wantonly impaired. 

If the defieieiu'y is to lie made up, the 
recruiting of tlie men required is only now 
heginning. and tiie short service system must 
be ntJolisbed. It is worse tlian useless to 
continue to build ships while trained men are 
withheld. 

I will liere refer to jin ancient wrong done 
to the oflieei's of the Royal Navy ; the system 
of half-pay. Naval officers dedicate their lives 
to their countr 3 ’’s service. The country, in 
return, paj’^s them as little as it can, .and takes 
e\'ery opportimity to reduce that little by one 
half. I say tliat the ludf-pay system is a 
national disgrace. 

restoration of the pcf wnnel will be 
expensive. But whose fault is that ? 
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Pll(>!ii;Ej\lS OF 'IMIK FO rURE. 

Tiie 'riiK House* of T^ords, by tiieir 

Declaration \ . 

of London re|ectuig' the iVaval. I rrze 

Billj have postponed, it is to be 
looped for eN ei*, t]\e ratification of tlie iniquitous 
Declaration of fa)ndon. But in ease the issue 
slu)iild be revived, it is well tivat the public 
should uTfderstand to what iiie British Esupire 
was being eonunitted by the present adniinis- 
tratiotu 

IMie tei'ius of tlie Declaration were llic 
s ub j ec t of V igorou s protest tl i ro ugh o 1 1 1 tlie 
country so soon as the public were made 
aCvpiainted with tlieir import. His Mivjesty s 
IVI i n ister s proved t h em sel v es total 1 y un a hie 
to meet tlie objections urgetf against the 
ratifieatiori of the Declaration. 'Bhe attitude 
of ilie iiovermiient was sutHciently defined 
by the IVime Minister on June 21, 1911, 
when, in reply to an observidion made 1)? 

u 2 
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Mr. Kcmliiiul Hmiii, reminding iiim that the 
Under - Secretary Ibr F oreign Affairs, on 
Jisiy 21, lt>10, stated tliat tlie Declaration of 
London woulrl not he ratified nnless passed 
l)y Parlijuncnt, Mr. Asfjiiitli said tluit “ it will 
make no diderence to the action of llis 
Majesty’s (Government wliether the House of 
T/Ords appi‘o\ c or rlisapprove and adding, in 
reply to a question put by Mr. Remnant, tliat 
“ this Dcelaration lias been approved by His 
IMajesty's tiovernraent after tfie i'ullest ex- 
amination and consid(;ration. I'ltey regard it 
as a matter of liigii policy, and tliey are not 
goinjft to abdicate their responsibility by leav iiig 
it an open question.” 

.During tlie debate on tlie second reading of 
the Naval Prize Rill, in wliich the International 
Prize Crnirt Convention has been incorporated, 
and yvdiieh Rill, if enacted, would imply some 
sort of cons true live acceptance of the DecluTa- 
tion of I.<ondon, the late First liord of the 
Admiralty took occasion publicly to insult 
the officers of the Royal Navy. It was sub- 
sequently elicited from Mr. McKenna, by 
Mr. Rowland Hunt, that the Declaration, of 

1 What does Mr, A3quit^ say now ? 
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I^oiulon hsul never been snbmittetl to the 


judgment of the Board of Admiralty. " It 
was,” said Mr. JMeKenna, approv ed by the 
First Sea Ijord and myself.” 

A brief reeapitulatiors of the history of tiie 
Declaration of 1 jOikIou may serve to elucidate 
its origin. At the Peace Confei-ericc held at 
the Hague iti 11)07, the British delegates were 
instructed by the Gova^rnment to iirge upon 
the assembly a scheme for gx‘ner;i.] disarmament, 
'i'he suggestion was politely but h rmly dismissed 
by the foreign delegates. But the Britisli 
delegates were further instructed to ag 'ee to the 
German proposal for the institution * if an 
International I'rize Coui't of Appeal, in pursu- 
ance of that polic'y of arbitration ficar to the 
late Sir Ilenry Campbell-Bannerman and other 
amiable visionaries. It cannot be too clearly 
imderstood that the oliject of that policy was 
thff ultimate reduction of the Boyal Navy. 
The intention was to substitute for effective 


force a senes of paper safeguards and agree- 
ments drawn up by international lawyers, it 
was applauded tiy the foreign delegates ; for. 


as a matter of fact, it presented them with the 
opportunity towards which their elForts hatl 
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been directed since tlie .signature of the 'ri’caty 
ol' Paris in 1856. By that instrinnent, (freat 
Britain, of lier own act, relinquisiietl a j>owerful 
weapon in iiiaritinie warfare, and the most 
|x>tent argnment for keeping tlie peace known 
to l)ist<^ry. It M'as ordained tliat the neutral flag 
should cover tlie enemy cargo, except contra- 
band of war, thereby enfranchising tiie neutral 
ship. 1 1‘, by meaiis of Ihe constitution of an 
Internationai Prize (^ourt, Great Britain coidd 
be indueerl to foricit her remaining maritime 
rights, the labours oT foreign maritime Pt)wers, 
insidiously pursued for more than tifty years, 
woubhat length be crowned witli success. 

The tiling was done. It was agreed that 
the International l^rize Court of Appeal sfiould 
be established, in violation of tlie common law 
of England, and in derog'ation of the aufcliority 
of tlie King in Couiieil. 'fhere were to be 
fifteen judges, of whom only one would “tie 
British. 'fo this amorphous body British 
interests were to be absolutely confided. 

It was tlien sudderdy discovered tliat the 
new tribunal bad no code of law upon wbich 
to'liase its decisions. Even tlie British 
(iiovernment wei’e staggered liy the prospect 
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of foiii-teeri foreign judges and one English" 
man administering a law that did not exist. 
So it was decided to niakc the law. To that 
end, a. Naval ConfereJice w'as snniinoned to 
assenibh^ in liondon. At that Conference, 
the Declaration of l iondon was drawn up, and 
was signed on Eebrnary 26th, 1909. As niiglvt 
liHve been expected, tht' llritish delegates were 
ont-ixiaiajcnv red upon every esswitial p<)int. 
'The most inipor l ant jxoint of all, wliether or not 
pri \ atccjing itt disguise W’as ti. be recogni/ed, 
the foreigti delegates refused to alloAV to be 
decided. 

As matters .stand, the right to gonvert 
inercliant-sliijxs into warships on the liigh sea.s, 
wliitfj is tiieriglit, abolished by the Declaration 
of l*aris, to connuission jxrivtiteer.s, remains aii 
opeti question, to l>c tleeidcd, according to a* 
statement made by^ the late First l.-ord of the 
Admiralty, when the occasion arises. 

But under the Declaration of l,ond<xn, the 
riglit to sink neutral vessels is for the fiivst time 
legally recognized. I'hat right, however, does 
no’t belong tit British warsiiips in eases in 
whieli the neutral vessel, laden with eontraiiand 
of war consigned to the enemy, is proceeding 
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to a iieotral port. Irv the United Kingdom, 
it is open to the enemy to declare all ports 
“ bases of supply.” 

It is also open to any foreign naval l*ower 
secretly to organize an attack upon tlie British 
mercantile marine condneted by transformed 
merchantmen in every (juarter of the globe. 
Under tlie Declaratioit of I/ondon, if lliis 
conntiy were not at war, British merfhant- 
ships would still lie liable to destruction as 
neutrals. 

In the IJmnburger Nai'hricideti of June 1 3, 
toil, there appear the follovving cominents 
vrpon the etl'ectot the Declai’ation of lamdon*, 

“ A tein[)orary distiirliance (even if only 
partial) iji the working of tlie oversea tnins- 
port of food supplies would bring aliout the 
’severest disturbanee and cisis in (treat Britain 
and not only in the direction of raising the price 
of food commodities, but also a linanciiil 
overthrow and total collapse.” 

As tlie German w-riter justly remarks, this 
country is faced wdth the danger not of in- 
vasion, but of starvaition. < 

It^ is argued that tiie danger woidd be as 
grf|at or as little if there wore no Declaration 
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of I a)ii(1oh. 'i'lie answer is that the very fact 
that privatecriiig is not mentioned in the new 
etxie of law laid down by the Deehiration 
aifords, at least, ground for its jnstitication, 
and that the sinking of neutrals and pi'izcs, 
permitted by the Declaration would immensely 
aggravate the moral eftect ” of the outbreak 
of war, tliercby creatitig in all probability a 
panic * 

Hut the H! gninient has tiris nnicb truth in. it, 
that the witlidra wal of cruiser^ from the trade 
routes in lOna ditl tlien leav<i the arteries of 
the Empire open to attack, and open they 
iremain. Betbre 190.5, there were in^^roimd 
number sixty such vessels disposiid upon tlie 
tradt; routes, d’o-day, there are twenty-three. 

'I'be Dcelaiation of London also restriets 
tlie viglits of bloekiKle, as Sir Edward E'ry 
himself admitted. 'rhe Hamburger JVach- 
rkhten of .lime K3 observes that “ tlie 
formation of the North Sea is one naturally 
favouring a blockade of Gerfiian sea trallic, 
and oven for wliat the Elnglish call ‘ the liigh 
sea* blockade,’ Tty the closing ii}) of the arm of 
the sea. between Scotland and Norway. Tliis 
is what tliey call ‘sealing tlie Nortli Stja.’ 
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By tlie Declaration of l Auidon siK-h a blockade 
may not be carried out, hh by Article 1 it is 
provided that a blockade must not extend 
b<iyoiid tlie ports and coasts belonging to or 
v>ecupied by tlie enemy ; and Article 18 says 
that the })lockading forces must not bar access 
to neutral ports or coasts.” 

'riie writer ingenuously adds that “in 
(Germany we have received these decisions 
with excejjtional pleasure,” 

Sir Ddvvard Grey will no doubt bt: gratified 
by this unsolicited testimonial to tlie success 
of his diplomacy. 

Britk h citizens will rather reflect ujion thS 
facts that tlie Declaration of l .ondon, repre- 
senting the result of a determined effort of the 
C-lovcrnment permanently to reduce the iloy^ai 
Navy, handed over Britisli maritime righis to 
a Foreign Court, failed to forbiil privateering, 
permitted the sinking of untried neutrals!, 
doubled the danger of starvation in case of 
war, and, what is even worse, crippled in every 
way the aetion of the British Fleet. 

Tliese rides and regulatioifs, and others 
liarcWy less injurious to British interests, were 
drawn by Foreign Office clerks according to 
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the suggestions of alien jurists. But they are 
the ofhcers of tlie Iloyal Navy wlio wouUi be 
charged witli tlieir execution, and wlio alone, 
Ijy education and experience, are <pmlitied to 
judge of tlieir effect, 'flieir business is to 
light to vviTi. If, by means oi‘ rides drawn 
up by civilians, na\a.l ollicers ai’C forced to 
tiglit at a disadvantage, tliey are not to be 
blamed if they are defeated. 

I>ut tlie Declaration of l^oudou affords full 
ojiportunity for tlie enemy to strike a fatal 
blow before the Navy can use even those 
powers left to it. 

Among otlier acts and deecfc of the 

The Second 

^ Peace (lisastrous I'cacc Coiiiereiice of 11)07, 

Coj'4fere;nce . „ , , 

«;:oiivea are ioorteeii eonv eutioiis .signed 
uom^Bii. British delegates, "fhe 

Government jiropost; t<i aulJiorize tlie ratifien- 
tion of “ various inmained conventions among 
t4»e buteli by tlie Second l‘eaee Conference 
(Conventions) Bill. Due of the eonveutioiis 
gives an International TribunTil the right, exer- 
cised through tlie Secretary of State and the 
GovernorS'GAieral of Britisli possessions over- 
seas, to summon a witness from any corner of 
the globe. 'I'be said witness has no appeal. >IIe 
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must pfoduce :my ducumeuts required of him. 
No provision is made for payment of his ex- 
penses. British subjects are liere introduced 
to one of the privileges resulting from the 
transference of their legal rights to a foreign 
tribunal. 

Other ehuises of the Convention ordain that 
the master of any British slvip, being neutral, 
and having on hoard the siek, wounded and 
shipwrecked men of Ji helligereut, shall 
give them up on demand of “ any of tlie 
belligerent States,” and tliat — ineredible as it 
may seem--tlie captain of a British hospital 
ship, liajpng sick and wounded on board whert 
this countiy is at war, shall give them up at 
tlie order of an oflicer of a»j enemy warship’. 

'riiat these despicable and wicked }M'0’. i,'vi;)ns 
should lie sauetioned by any man ealting 
himself British, 1 cannot believe. 

Nor. can 1 avoid the reflection that a country 
which allows itself to he enmeshed in this 
tiinglc of senthnental agreements, illegal 
treaties, and lawyers’ traps in matters which 
concern the national honour auft the national 
safety,, deserves the iri‘emedial)le catastrophe 
whieli will befall it. 
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By Use year 1915, tlie increase ot 
The M^di- /’ 

terraiiean the Austrian anti itahan navies will 

and Pacilit, • , , , ■ i - 

involve the necessity ot placing a 
•Sipuidron of at least eight uiodeiu lieavy 
arinoiirccl ships in the jMediterraneari, tliereby 
reducing our force in Home VNhaiers to an 
approximate eipiality with tlie force of (ler- 
inany. It may beconfe necessary, in addition, 
to keep a liattle squadron on theCiiina station. 
At no very distant date, the Panama Canal will 
he opened: an event wliich will have the etfeet 
of sliitting tlie strategic balance of tlic ymrld. 

Tliese are the most elementary considera- 
tions, with which every student of iijfairs is 
acquainted. 1 have yet to leaiai that the 
Government liave even considered the measures 
req»i¥®d to meet tiie needs of a serious .situa- 
tion.' It is indeed perfectly obvious tliat the‘ 
• * . 
time of Ministers is fully occupied in dealing 

\yith the dorae.stic and piu-ely pai tisan issues 
of the moment, to the neglect of that security 
upon whieli all social reform depends. 

The eontriliutioMS of the Ifominions 
Dominions’ tow^i’ds the iiaval defence of the 
Navies, p’ jjjpirtj based upon tlie priiieiple 
of local autonomy. New' Zealand alone Jias 
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declared herself in favour of one Imperial 
Navy. Australia, and (Canada control their 
own navies, and reserve the right to decide 
whether or no in case of war their fleets shall 
aid the Imperial Government. it follows 
tlaat, witli regard to the naval forces of the 
Empire, there is dual control ; a system 
whieii is impracticable in j>eace and disastrous 
in war. " 

The plain fact is tliat, when in 1909 the 
representatives of the Dominions were called 
together in conference to discuss the (juestion 
of tlieir contribution to the naval defence of 
the Empire, eA'cry difficulty was deliljerately 
ignored by the Imperial Government, arul the 
Dominions were Ital to larliev'e that, if t‘iiey 
hnilt .ships, all would he well. 

“ 'fhe discussion of supreme eoi\trol, of com- 
mon discipline, of training, of rates of pay, all 
questions essential to tlie appreheirsion of tl*e 
problem, was postponed. 

Acc'ording to ilie scheme of dclcnce agreed 
upon at the Imperial Gonferenee of 191*1,^ 
which was presented l)y Sir Wilfrid ijaurrer 
to the Canadian House of Commons before it 




‘ See Appenclix XI. 
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was laid before Parliament in this country, 
tl»e Admiralty are to be responsible i'or the 
sliips of tlic Dominions’ Navies wlien tliose 
vessels go beyond the areas allotted to them. 
Such an arrangement cannot l)e sneeessfully 
carried into operation. ’I’raining and discipline 
are to be uniform. In default of a single 
.supreme control, suffh unifoj-raity will be 
impracticable. The ships of ilte Dominions’ 
Navies are to “ hoist at the; stern tlie white 
ensign as tlie symbc)l of the aiithoi’ity of the 
Crown, and at the jackstan the distinctive 
flag of tlie Dominion.” But the “ authority 
of the C 'roAvn ” is only to be exercjiscd by 
consent of the Dominion G<)vernments; tiiere- 
fore’, except in cases when tlie Admiralty 
kavA bden asked to assume responsiliility for 
tlie Dominion Ships tliose vessels will not he 
recognized as warships by foreign Powers. 

•I do not point out these grave dinieulties in 
order to rctlccd upon the patriotism and tlie 
enterprise of the DominiovS'i ; but for the 
purpose of enahling British subjects to rec;og 
nize the fact's of the ease, so scdidcmsly 
disguised by tlie authorities. Difficnlties^ niay 
be overcome ; but they can never be solved so 
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long as the: authorities pretend they do not 
exist. 

As matters stand, it must he saic! - however 
disagreeable the task — tliat the Dominions’ 
Navdeseannot l)e reekoncal among the etreetive 
naval forces of the l’hn[)ire. 
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"Fi ! E lactj> above stated ear ) not with tnith 
he denied- Wliat is the eonclnsion to he 
drawn from them ? 1 vcutnre to aflirm tliat 

there is only one eonclusion possible. It is 
that the naval policy of the years 1902 to 1909 
was mistaken in every important partieular. 
From the beginning, the great body naval 
opinion Ireld that the new policy was wrong, 
that it endangered the securit)^^ of tlic coiiirtry 
aiTfFTtf the Empire, and that the expense of 
repairing the disastrohs effects of a series of 
rash, violent, and unnecessary experiments 
woftld be immense. 

Several officers, upon whom fell the dis* 
agj«;eqable but inevitable necessity of expressing 
to tlie authorities, in response to oflicial 
recpiest, views adverse to the policy of the 
Admiralty, have been placed on half-pay 
and kept without employment, or their 

m2 
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Service careers have been suminarily ter- 
minated. Among them, tliree officers would 
have been ruined by tlie anthox’ities for daring 
to tell the truth when, at the request of tlie 
authorities themselves, they gave evidence 
Avith regard to certain matters, had it not been 
tlxat public opinion inteiwened in time to save 
them from being hnuted out of the Service. 

'rhese officers were riglvt ; tlie Navy was 
fight ; and the autlK)ritie.s Were wrong. 

Since the end of the period of maladminis- 
tration, whose chief mistakes I ha ve recorded, 
an honest attempt has been made to remedy 
them. , But the evils have gone too deep to'be' 
cured by palliatives and hall* measures. 'I’he 
first step tOAvards restoration is to underhand 
the extent of the mischief to be re.pah'cd; 

First in importance there tails to be con- 
sidered the education and training of officers, 
upon whom the whole efficiency of the FJeet 
depends. The scheme of 1902, altered in 
1904, is proving utterly impracticable. If the 
Fleet is not to be left grav’cly deficient in 
Marine and Engineer officers^ measures ihust 
at once be taken to remedy the fatal defects of 
tke existing system. The postponement by 
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tlie Admiralty of the specializiitioii of officers 
for another two years (dating from May, 1911) 
will only serve to aggravate the e\'il. 

The force of slops required is the next con- 
sideration. I have of my own personal know- 
ledge, acquired in commanding fleets in vailous 
(quarters of the globe, affirmed that tfie Fleet 
is gravely deficient In small cruisers and 
destroyers. It is so deficient as to impair the 
ability of action of the l)attie squadrons of 
heavy ships. 

'I'he essential requirements of a battle 
squadron in time of wair may be briefly 
indicated. Tlie proportion of cruisers .s,ltould be 
five cruisers to every two battleships or large 
armoured ci’uisers. 'Fhe small cruiser force 
mtss-t l’C disposed so that they form a pro- 
tecting screen distaid 120 or l-tO miles on all 
sides from the battle squadron. By no other 
msaans is it possil)le to move a l)attle s(|nadrou 
at rnght without risking its destruction by the 
atta ck of torpedo craft. No anti-torpedo 
armament can effectually protect a fleet of 
battleships attafiked at night hy squadrons of 
torpedo craft. ^ 

Nor can the fleet act effiectiially so Icwig 
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ns the grave deficieiicies hi coal reserve, in 
stores, in docks, are not made iip. The lack 
of proper provision of these items is common 
knowledge throughout the Navv^ 

Next in importance is the deficiency in the 
pers'on/tel. That deficiency will continue, in 
spite of the belated efforts of the authorities 
hastily to remedy it, uVitil thei'e exists a War 
Staff wliich shall be competent to deefde for 
what purposes the men are required, how 
many are required, and how they shoidd be 
distributed. 

'fhe present condition of tlie 'frade Routes 
is a mitjonal danger. In 1903, there were ' 
sixty small cruisers placed on f(.>tejign stations. 
To-day, there are twenty-three. In the ii’iter- 
\'al an event has occurred of 
moment to the country. . 

Privateering, abolislied by the Ilechiratiot* 
of Paris of 1856, has in effect been insidioiisly 
revived by the Peace t'onfertmee of 1907. 

In 1903, tJie' only danger to the Trade 
Route.s to lie apprebended was the attack 
upon commerce by naval wid ships. It Vas 
und^r these conditions considered necessary to 
keep a large force of cruisers on foreign 
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stations, 'ro-day, when tlie danger may be 
multiplied tenfold by the undefined license 
accorded to merchantmen, the number of 
cruisers on foreign stations has been diminislied 
by about two-thii'ds, nor is tliere any force 
in tlie Home ports ready to reinforce them. 
'I'he cruisers allocated for that duty are 
reserve sliips which, *as their complements 
consisl. of Royal Naval Reserve men, could 
not be nranned until after the outbreak oi‘ 
war, when it would be too late. These vessels 
are also unsuitalrle for this jrarticular service. 

'I'he result is that our sea-borne trade 
upon whose punctual arrival in thi^countiy 
the life of its people depends, is left open to 
sudden and secretly organised attack on tlie 
lirgh soas, conducted by merchant vtjssels 
whiclr, a few hours previously, were receiving 
the shelter of neuti-al harl)ours as non-corn- 
baAants, and whicli a few hours later may 
repair to the .same liarbours to take in sujiplies 
Jjt^bre embarking uj)on new adventures. 

When the late First I^ord was asked in the 
House of Corfimons whether, in view of the 
ollicial statement that the Government did 
not admit the right of foreign nations* to 
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convert mercliant ships into men-of-war on 
tl\e iiigh seas, tie would state what action the 
Government would take if foreign merchant 
sliips were so converted, Mr. McKenna said 
that “ the action to be taken will be a matter 
for the decision of the (iovernment when tlie 
occasion arises.” 

We are then to nndefistand that no measures 
are to be taken until it is too late, 'in the 
days of privateering, merchant slops were 
armed, and tins country was then self-sup- 
porting. Now that privateering lias been 
revived, and tlie country is almost entirely 
dependent upon food supplied from overseitfe, 
the mercantile marine is left to take its 
chance. 

'riiere is only one method of seeuaang -tfe'e 
safety of the roads of the sea : to station 
cruisers tliere on patrol duty. We liave, 
however, thrown away the ships foi-merly used 
for that plumose, aud a new force is only now 
beginning slowly ' to he created. It is also to 
be remembered that the small cruisers recently 
built, or now in course of eofistructioii, are 
required to work with the Fleet. 

The coaling and repairing stations overseas. 
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whicli served as naval bases for ships of war on 
passage and for the cruiser patrols, liave been 
dismantled and their stores have been sold. 

Tliese tilings were done in accordance witii 
the recommendations of the Owen Com- 
mission, against which protests were made 
by ttie local authorities in every (juarter of the 
glolie, especially witli* regard to tlie {lamage 
infiictdd at Malta, (Tibraltar, and upon the 
China and East Indies Stations. In reply to 
these protests, it was stated that the Admiralty 
would in future undertake tlie defence of nav'al 
bases. 

I'lie mine -fields were all abolished^and the 
guns were dismantled or removed, d'lie mine- 
field’s at home and at one or two places 
a?>:’<'ad vyere shortly afterwards replaced at a 
cost uf thousands of pounds. 

** At llangoon, to which place tlie oil, an 
invailuable prize, is conducted in pifies, tlie 
mines were removed. Trincoraalee, the most 
important naval base in Eastern waters, is 
left without a soldier or a gun. 

Our own scheme of defence against floating 
mines sown in home waters has broken ^own, 
Owing to tlie failure of the Admiralty to make 
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suitable arrangements with the deep-sea 
iisherrnen required to man the trawlers 
allocated for niine-sw'eeping duties. 

1 1 is to be remembered that in the lliisso- 
Japanese war, eleceir Japanese ships of wliich 
two were battleships, and six Russian ships of 
which one was a battleship, were s\mk, while 
three Japanese and four Russian vessels, were 
l)adly damaged by mines. 

'riie Russo-Japanese war trom beginning to 
end afforded a supreme demonstration of tlie 
essential value of organization for w'ar and of 
tlie penalty w'hieli inevitably attaches to its 
neglect.,. * * 

In our own Service, individual officers, 
particular crews, anti single sliips, have never 
been more efficient. But the Fleet, as Aa wl>e4c? 

n 

taking into consideration* il;s vastly increased 
responsibilities with regard to the protection of 
wealth in transportation, and the rise to power 
of foreign navies, has seldom been less adequate. 

When the people beliold tlie Fleet arraved 
in review order, they receive an impression 
of overwhelming strength. But what they 
cannot see are the forces which the Fleet has to 
eneounter, and the tasks ■wliich it has to fulfil. 
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At the Coi’onation Review were 32 battle- 
ships, 25 armoured cruisers — 57 heavy 
armoured slops in all — and only nine profccted 
('.ridsers. Rut the heavy armoured sliips 
depend for tlieir utility upon their eomplemeri- 
tary units. Deprived ns they are of these, 
they are a present to the enemy. 

Here is the conchi.si<^rj of the whole matter: 
We hUve not possessed a proper oi'ganizatiou 
for Avar ; the coilectix e re.spon.sibility of the 
Board of Admiralty has been in practice 
abolished ; and until Ave have a War Staff 
rightly constituted to organize the l^’leet for 
Wrtr, our excellent oilicers, our .skill|;,d crews, 
and our tine sliips are liable to lie sacrificed 
in tlie most bitter of all .sacrifice.s, that by 

whicli ncrthing is gained ; while wliat is {)f 

less iuoiuent — our money may all be spent 
*n vain. 
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ExTit AC'r FROM Adai I RA i;r>' M ivmor ax di.j.m 
16t!i Decemhek, 1002 (Parij amentarm 
Parer Cd. ].*185). 

. . . 'I'he cardinal feature of tlie selieine 
is tlie homogeneous training of Executive, 
Engineer, and iMarine Oflicers. d'he policy of 
the Board is to create a body of young officers 
,wln> at the moment of mobili'/ation for war 
will be equally available for all tltc; g(ineral 
duties of the Elect, and to consolidate into 
one ’harmonious whole the fighting oflicers of 
the Navy. . . . 


• ‘ II 

B.S^rRACT FROM ADMIRAI/rV Memoeanol’m 
OF 16rii December, 1902, Pa<!e 3, 
(PAREIAMEX rARY PAl'Ey. Co, 138.'>). 

■. ' ■* 

A^etv Scheme. 

it has been decided that henceforth — 

1. All officers for the Executive and 
Engineer branches of the Navy and Tor ,the 
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Royal Marines shall enter the Service as 
Naval Cadets under exactly tlie same con- 
ditions between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen. 

2. That tliese Cadets shall all be trained on 
exactly the same system until they shall lia\ e 
passed for the rank of Sub-Iiieutenant 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty. 

8. 'fhat at about the age of twenty these 
Sub-l.(ieutenants shall he distributed btdw'een 
the three brunches of the service whrch are 
essential to tl»e figliting efh(;ieney of the Fleet 
—the Executive, the Engineer, and the 
Marine. 

'rhe result aimed at is, to a. certain point 
et>mmimity of knowledge and lifelong corn- 
in unity of sentiment. The only machinery 
which am produce this result is early com- 
panionship and community of instruction, 
'riiese op])oi’tunities will be secured by a 
policy of — - • 

One System o/ Supply, 

One System of Entry, 

One System of Training. 

Ill 

* 

Extract. fro.vi Admirai.ty MEMORANnfjii- 
“ Navy, a Statement of Admirai.ty 
Policy, 30th November,* 1905 ” {X*ar- 
LIAMENTARY PaPER Cu. 2791). 

. This ejuestion has received earnest 
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consideration, and, so far as concerns tliose 
entered under the New System it has beoi 
decided that all Executive, Engineering, and 
Marine duties will he performed l)y Executive 
officers of common entry and training, who 
will specialize for the dificrent duties without 
separating iiito permanent and distinct 
branches. I’he consequence of this develop- 
ment of the original proposals is that there 
will be in fntnre only doe eiass of ofheer in all 
departments, and wd»etlier }>er forming Engine 
room. Marine, Gunnery, Torpedo, or Naviga- 
tion duties, all will be equal and all will he 
Executive Gfficers. . . . 


IV 


Exika('T FRo,'ir Ann ir ai ,'1'y Memoranoitm 
••Navy, a STATEUEN'r of Admiralty 
Policy, iJOi ii Novi^^iber, 1905 ” ( Par- 
LIAMENTAllY PaPER Cd. 2791). 

« Since the first two years of the training of 
Cadets under the new system has now been 
eomapleted, an estimate can be formed of 
what the attainments of these officers w'ill he 
at the end of their sea trainmg*as Midshipmen. 
-iriiO, success with which this critical stage of 
the tuition has been passed justifies the 
opiinon that the' progress of the Cadets during 
their remaining courses at Dartmouth College 
in the training Cruisers, and throughout the 
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three years sea service as IVlidshipmen, will 
proceed on normal lines, and it now appears 
certain that the full advantages w'hich were* 
expected to be derived from the early and 
thorougli grounding in Scientific, Engineering, 
and general Professional Subjects will be 
obtained. It is also possible to forecast the 
general state of professional knowledge of the 
new officers wlien they arrive at the rank of 
Sub-Lieiitenant:s,'>and definite conchisions can 
be formed as to tlie amount of special education 
which will afterwards be necessary to fit them 
for undertaking the special duties of the 
various braneivcs of the Service, and also as to 
tlie general lines whicli these specialist courses 
must follow. . . . 


V 

House of Commons, 20Tn July, 1911. 

l>oRn t’HAUi.Es BERESFORr) askcd the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, under the 
Cawdor Memorandum of 1905 (Cd. 2791), 
oflicers were to be specialized ; whether' the 
midsliipmen ivho should have obtained the 
rank of Sub-ljieutenant in May, 1911, have 
been put iiack for two years ; and, iiT so', 
whether he will state the reason why the 
Admiralty took this step ? . 

Mji McKenna. — It is not understood what 
exact meaning is donveyed by the use of the 
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expression “ iiave been put back for two years.” 
Under the Cawdor Menioranduiu no offitier 
''‘ would have been wilhdi-awn from sea to 
specialize until at least two years from the 
date of becoming Sub-Ivieutenant, one j-ear of 
whicli must have been serv'ed at sea. Under 
the existing arrangements (announced in 
circular letter of 1st May, 1908), oflicers must 
serve for two years froivi the date of becoming 
Sub-1 aeutcnant, either as Sul)-Liieutenant or 
lieutenant. Jn every ease at least one year 
tnust have been as Lieutenant at sea before 
becoming eligible to specialize. 

VI 

Hoijsk op Co.mmons, Gth Ai>iiii,,‘^1909. 

Ms. Chvv{ii-(:JoM.vi asked the First lajrd of 
-tl le Admiralty whether Iris attention had been 
called to -sirme e.xtracts from a letter alleged 
to liav'e been written three years ago by a 
6^ptain‘ of six years’ seniority to Admiral {)f 
the Fleet Sir tlohn Fisher ; whether he is 
aware that a charge has been publicly made 
that this letter revealed a system of espionage, 
and ^ that the captain who w/ote it criticized 
liis superior officers wholesale ; and whetlier 
he .proposes ty take any .steps in tire 
matter ? > 

Mk. McKenxa. — The letter in cju^ition 
was written by Captain R. H. Bacon, no<v 


T.B. 


a 
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Director of Naval Ordnance, an officer who 
has the full confidence of tlse Board of 
Adiniralty. 1 have read the letter ; it is a 
perfectly proper letter to have been written 
by Captain Bacon, and I cannot find in it tlic 
smallest ground for any of the oalnrmuoiis 
cliarges ■which have l)een based upon it. It 
contains no opinion of Captairi Bacon t;on- 
cernijig his cornmandijig ollicers or criticism 
of any officers in the Fleet. ^ 


VI 1 

IIOU.SF. OF COSMAIOX.S, .lui.Y BO, 11)08. 

Visct>'’NT CAS'i'i,ERKA(iii askcd the hirst 
Lord of tlie Admiralty whether any commu- 
nication liad been received at tlie Admiralty' 
from the Comraander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Fleet with reference to a seriouls collision 
having been imminent ‘ between the “ Good 
Hope” and the “ Argyll,” owing to an order 
given l)y the Commander-in -Chief. 

Mr. Mc'Kknna; Tlie Board have had 
reported to them, and have examined the 
positions of the “Fleet at the moment thaUthe, 
order of the Commander-in-Chief was sig- 
nalled, and they were satisfied that • the 
manoeuvre was not dangerous. A t the same 
time, the Bear- Admiral, as he thought that 
there was risk in carrying out the order, Avas 
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justified in turning the other way, and the 
Coinmander-in-C'iiief so informed him by 
signal at the time. 

Mk. BKi;i:An<s ; the right hon. gentle- 

man convey tiiat answ'cr to the editors of 
tliose papers which erroneously acrcused I,ord 
Cliarle.s Beresford of having endangered t!ve 
lives of 1,000 men ? 

M u. McKenna ; •! think it is always 
de.sirai)le to avoid eommnnieation with the 
I’l'ess. 

Sir G. Paukeu : Is tlie right lion. .gentie- 
nian now speaking for the wliole of ins col- 
leagues ? 

Mu. McKenna ; I do not think that I 
should be called upon to answei’ that (jues- 
tidn. * 

KAfiC W'^iN'iEu roN asked wliat steps it was 
proposed to take to ascertain the name of the 
'“’officer, who, in defiance of tlie King’s llegida- 
tions, recently comrnimieated to a newspapef 
an account of an ' alleged incident in the 
iLdiannel Fleet ; and would the officer, if his 
name was ffisclosed, be trievi by court- 
martial V 

Mk, McKenna: I am not avv^ai-e vv'liat 
grQimds the noble lord lias for imputing a 
breach of honour to any naval officer. If he 
will state tliem, or communicate them to me 
px'ivately, 1 wdll* investigate them. Thcij are 
quite unknowfi to me. • * 

Earl VV interton : I made no allegation 
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of breacli of hoiioiir, but rather of breach of 
regulations. 1 siiail j'aise the matter on the 
A ppropriatioi I Bil 1. 

Mr. McKenna : In my judgnient, the 
suggestion in tVie ([iie.stion is such iis to (xmsti- 
tnte a breach of honour. 

FjARI. W in’I'erton : 'I'hat surely is a matter 
of opiiuon. My question was as to a matter 
of fact. , 

Mr. Beet. .4 Ills : Does the right lion.- gen- 
tleman propose to enquire liow this iirforma- 
tion leaked out ? 

'ruF. Sreakfr: The hon. member mu.st 
give notice of tluit. 

At midnight, wdiile the discussion on the 
motion for the second reading Avas in pro- 
gress, ■ 

Dari, Wintfrton drew attention to tlie 
serious leakage of information in connection 
with the Navy, especially Avith reference to the' 
.communication Avliieh recently appeared in 
the “ Times ” to tlie elfe,ct that Lord Charles 
Beresford liad jeopardized the safety of lAAm of 
His Majesty’s sliips. Drastic -.steps, lie .said, 
sliould be taken to prevent sueii false stlite- 
inents being circulated, and to ascertain who 
was resjionsible ihr circulating them. 

iMii, JMcKenn a said that he had no k ‘ 
ledge xvho sent the messugc, aqd it Tfa,y vmpos- 
nble foT him to find out. He assumed that the 
origirm! communication was sent by' some 
pefson in the Fleet to somebody on shore. 
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MR.-Ci-Apm!: Hay ; Not by wireless tele- 
•graphy ? 

Mr. McKenna : If it had been so .seiittlie 
Admiralty , would have known of it. The 
sngge.stion is ludicrous. Continuing, the right 
hon, gentleman remarked that all the com- 
ments were made, not by the original commu- 
nicator. but by the Press. It would be most 
unfair to suggest that any officer or person in 
the Service was in th^ least degree responsible 
for those comments. The gravamen of tlte_ 
ebargc did not lie in the fact of the .signal, bnt 
in the eomments on tlie signal. After the 
e,\piariation he had given at question time he 
trusted that the whole inc-ident, wlrich had 
been a most unhappy one, would he allowed to 

VIM 

Extract from Snf Edward Grey’s SrEE(ui 

IN 'rn« Moese of C’osemon.s, 29rH ftlARcn. 

1909. 

“ . . . With regard to the capacity foi 
hiylding hulls* and propelling machinery, our 
capacity is considerably in excess of the 
German capacity ; and in tlijE' manulacture of 
giHis of the largest size we believe that our 
capacity for output is also superior, IVie 
doTihtJul point of the dtuation u our corn- 
par at he capaailfjj for the eondruction of 
gun mmmtitiga ...” 
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IX 

NdTES SUl'PLIHD BY THE Ai;)MlRAI/rY FOR THE 

Use OF THE War Offiof. in 'J’iie Derate 

THAT WAS to HAVE TAKEN PEAtT^ IN 

Novembek, 11»10, in the House of’ 

Lords, on a Motion »y Lord Roberts, 

/Die really serious danger that this country 
lias to guard against in \<ar is not invasion, hut 
interruption of our trade and destructidn of 
our Merchant Shipping. 

’'I'he main object aimed at by our Fleet, 
wliether for the defence of eoinrnerce or for 
any other purpose, is to prevent any ship of 
the enemy from getting to sea tar enough to 
do any mischief before slie is brought to 
action. Any disposition that is even mode- 
rately successful in attaining tills object will 
almost certainly be elfeidive in preventing a, 
large fleet of transports, than which nothing is 
hiore vulnerable or more dillicult to hKlc,,from 
reaeliing our shores, ’ , , 

To realise the difficulty that an encTiiy 
would have in bringing such a fleet , of 
transports to our coast and disembarking an 
army, it is necessary to rememher that all the 
ships operating in home waters, whether they 
are in tlie North Sea, the Channel, or else- 
where, are in wireless c;oinm imitation with the 
Admiralty and the Commaifder-in-Chicf, so 
'that if d fleet of transports is sighted imywffiere 
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by a suagle cruiser, or even by a inereliairt ship 
’f she is fitted witii wireless, every ship which 
liappened to be in ji position to intercept the 
transports would at once get tlie order to 
concentrate* as necessarx^ for the purpose, 
w'hether she was at sea or in liarbour. 

It is further necessary to reniernber that, 
even supposing tiuit by some extraordinary 
lucky cliance the transports were able to rejieh 
our coast witliout • being detected, their 
presence must be known when they arrive 
there; and long before half the troops could' 
be landed, the transports would lie atta(;ked 
and sunk by subniarines which are stationed 
along the coast for that purpose. 

besides the sul)!nfirines there would be 
always a huge force of destroyers, either in the 
ports along the coast or within wat eless call, 
as, in addition to those that ina)^ be definitely 
^detailed for ct)ast defence, tlie system of reliefs 
for thr)se acting over sea will ensure a large 
number being actually in iiarbour at their 
^respt;ptivc bases, or within call Avliile going to 
or returning from tlieir statit)ns. 

J'hese desfroyei's, thougli not specially 
stationed witli that object, will alw'ays form, 
in conjinuhion with submarines, a very 
elective second line of defence in the 
improbable event of such a second line being 
rei'^uired. 

To understaild thoroughly the small chance 
of an invasion froni the other side of tlRy 
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North Sea being successful, it is necessary to 
put oneself in the place of the officer who has 
to undertake the responsibility of conducting 
it. 

His first difficulty will be to consider how 
he is to get his gj’eat fleet of transports to sea 
without any information of it leaking out 
tlu'ouglj neutral nations or otherwise. 

Next, lie will consider that somewhere 
witliin wireless call we have nearly double the 
number of battleships and cruisers t!)at4ie can 
inuster, besides a swarm of destroyers. 

He has probalily veiy vague and nnreliable 
information as to their positions wlrich are 
constantly ehanging. 

His unwieldy fleet will cover many square 
miles of water, and as all the ships wdll be 
obliged t(f carry lights for mutual safety, they 
will be visilrle nearly as far by night as by day. 
How can lie hope to escape discoveiy ? 

Many of his transports will have speeds of 
‘not more than ten to twelve knots*, so that 
there will be no liope for escape by flight if hq 
is met by a superior force. 

If he is sighted by any of ouV destroyers at 
night tliey will have little difficulty in avoiding 
tire men-of-war and torpedoing the transports. 

Is it possible to entice part of oirr fleet a\yay 
by any stratagem ? Possibly. But even if he 
succeeds in drawing off half our fleet, the 
other half, in conjurretion with destroyers and 
l^.*iibmarivies, would be qirite sufficient to sink 
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the groatei’ part of liis transports, ev^en if 
supported by the strongest fleet be could 
collect. I'he fleets would engage each otlier 
while the de^^stroyers and sul)niarines torpedoed 
the transports. 

Finally, even if he readied tlie coast in 
safety, he would see that it was quite 
impossible to guard his transports against the 
attacks of submarines wlrile lie ^vas lauding 
the ti^oojis ; and that ft was <pii te certain that 
a supedor force would be brought to attack 
Iviin before the landing could be completed. 

'I’aking all these facts into eonsideralion, he 
would probably decide as the Admiralty have 
done, that an invasion on even the moderate 
scale of 70,000 men is praetieally impossible. 


X 

dHousK OF Commons, 21st FiuniUAiiy, 1011. 

Miq Grf.T'I'on asked the First i-ord of the 
^Vdmiiifilty if the JMenfiorandum attached to the 
book named “ Compulsory Service ” and signed 
‘' ArJv.W.” was'submittedand approved by the 
Board of Admiralty before its appearance in 
an unoflicial pulilieation emanating from 
ano^luT Department of the Covermnent ? 

JMii, MgKenxa : There was no Board 
meefting on the Memorandum referred to, liut 
it was published Vith my approval. 

Mr. Ghetton : If there was no* Board* 
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meeting was the Memorariduin submitted to 
the members separately ? 

Mu. jMcKenn a : Tlie First Sea Ford is the«* 
special member of the Board who deals witli 
sill)] eels of l!)at kind. 

Kabi. WiNTKRTON : Are we to mulerstand 
that it was not submitted to tlie Board as a 
whole ? 

Mu, MeKiCNNA : The noble lord must not 
uiulerslaud from wliat^i have stated aitvthing 
bc^yond wiuit I have stated. « 

^ Eaui. VVrNTEiiTON : 'riien will tlie right* 
hon. gentleman answer the original question ? 

Mu. McIvieNNA : 1 have answered it, and I 
will repeat my answer for tlie nolde lord’s 
benefit : Tlua'e was no Board nieetingon the 
IVleni()r:uiduiu lefcrred to, but it was published 
with my Upprov al.” 

liOKD Hi ciii Cec’ti. asked a question which 
was inaudible to ilie otiieiat reporter. * ^ 

Mu. M( Kenna : The noble lord is ])robably 
unaware of the eonstitution of tl)e^ Board of 
Admiralty. If any member of the, Boar^fl 
submits to me a document, and I approve it, 
that docviinent has the apjirov^al of tlie Ii?)ard 
ot Admiralty . 
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XI 

^Memorandum aoreed ui*on bv cue IlErMiE- 

SENTATIVf* OF GrEAT BKl'l'ArN AND THE 

Oversea Dominions at the Imi'eriae 

Conference of 191 1. 

The Memoruridum is as follows ; — 

I. - 'fhe naval Services and forces of the 
I)<)rai 4 ,vi<)ns ol* Canada'and Australia will he 
^exclusiteiy under the conti'ol of their respec- 
tive Governments. 

II. — 'riie training and discipline of the naval 
forces of the Dominions will be generally 
uniform with tlie training and discipline of tiie 
h^leet of the United Kingdom, and by arrange- 
ment the offkters and men of the said forces 
will be intcrchangealilc with those ilnder the 
control of the British Admiralty. 

I II.— The ships of each Dominion naval 
force will jioist at the stern the wliite ensign as 
the symbol of the aiitliority of the (h-own, and 
ad[. the •.Tack staff the distinctive dag of the 
Dominion. 

I'/.— The Canadian and Australian Govern- 
ments will liave their own naval stations as 
agreed upon from time to timp. 'The limits of 
the *«stations are as described in Schedule A 
(Canada) and Schedule B (Australia). 

V! — In the e'i'ent of the Canadian or Aus- 
tralian Government desiring to send sliips to 
a part of the British Krnpire outside their OAyn' 
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respective stations tliey will notify tl>c British 
Admiralty. ' 

VI. — In the event of the Canadian or Aus-'» 

I ralian Clovermnent desiring to spnd ships to a 
foreign port they will obtain the eoneurrence 
of the Imperial Government in order that tlie 
necessary arrangements with tlie Foreign 
Oflice may be made, as in the case of ships of 
the Britisli Fleet, in siuii time and maimer as 
are nsuid lietwcen the*’British Admiraljl;y and 
the Foreign Oflice. * ^ 

, VIL -VV'^lvile the ships of the Dominions are 
at a foreign port a report of their proceedings 
will he forwai’ded liy tlic oflieer in command to 
the Commander-in-Cihief of the station, or to 
the British Admiralty. An otliccr in com- 
mand of a Dominion sliip, so long as he remains 
in a foix'i^ii port, will obey any instructions he 
may recei^e from the Government of the 
United Kingdom as to the eondnet of ar^j, 
international matter that may .arise, the 
Dominion Government being intbrnifd. A 
commanding oflieer of a Dominion shipdiavii y:T 
to pn*^ into a foreign port without previous 
arrangement on account of stress of w^ea^her, 
damage, or any unforeseen emergency, will 
report his arrival, and reason for calling to the 
Commander-in-Cyhief of the station or to^the* 
Admii’alty, and M'^ill obey, so long as he 
remains in the foreign port, any instrncljons 
he may receive from the Gd\X'rnment of the 
' lJ,iiited Kingdom as to his relations with the 
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avitiioritit'S, the Doniiuioii Govermiient being' 
itij[x)rmed. 

* Vli r. — 'I’iie eomnijnuliiig oilieer of a Do- 
iniruon ship V^^ving to put into a foreign pt)rt 
witiiout previous arrangement on account of 
stress of weather, damage, or any unforeseen 
emergency will report Ids arrival and reason 
for calling to tlie Comraander-in-C’hief of the 
station or to the Adiyiralty, and will obey, 
so long as he lemains in the foreign port, any 
instrucfions he may receive from the Govern- 
ment of t!\e United Kingdom as to li;s rela 
titms witli tlie authorities, the Domiidon 
Government being informed. 

IX. — W^hen a ship of the British Adndralty 
meets a slvip of tlie Dominion the senior ollicer 
will have the right of command in niatters of 
ceremony, of international intercourse, or where 
unitad action is agreed upon, ljut will liav'e no 
p«wer to direct the movement of ships of the 
other Service unless the ships are ordered to 
co-operate by mutual agreement. 

• X.— ^In tbreign ports the senior oOicer will 
take command, Jjut not so as to iuterftH i with 
ordets that the junior officer may have received 
from his own Government. 

XI. — When a conrt-mactial has to be 
ordei’ed by a Dominion and a sufficient 
nun^ber of offieei's are not available in tlie 
Dominion Servige at the time, the British 
Admiialty, if requested, will make the 
necessary arrangements to enable a court Jto 
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be formed. Provision will be ihnde by Order 
of Ills Majesty in Council and the Domijiion 
( loverninents to define the conditions under 
whii ii the ofhftei's of the difiereTd, services arc 
to sit on joint courts-martial. 

Xl l. Tlie British Admiralty undertakes to 

lend to the Dominions during the period of 
development of their services, under con- 
ditions to be agreed jipon, such flag oflieers 
and other oHicers and men as may he vfeeded. 
In tiieir selection preference sliall be given to 
officerv and men coming from or t;onnected 
with the Dominion, hut tJiey should all he 
volunteers to tlie Service. 

XI I I, — d'lie seindce of officers of the British 
Fleet in tlie Dominion naval forces, or of 
officers oj' tlie.se forces in the Britisli Fleet, 
will count in all respects for pronifition, pay, 
retirement, ke., as service in their respective 
forces, 

XIV. - - In order to determine all questioi's 
of seniority that may 5u-ise, tlie uame^ of all 
officers will he shown in the i>ravy I^’lst aiftl 
their aouiority determined by the date of their 
commission, whicbever is the earlier in the 
British, Canadian, or Australian Services. 

XV. — It is desirable in the interest of 
efficiency and oo-operation that arrangements 
should lie made from time t,o time between 
the British Admiralty and the Dominions 

,,for ship-s of the Dominions to take part in 
fleet exercises, or for any other joint training 
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considei*ed Tvecessary, under tlie senior naval 
oltieer. While so employed the ships will be 
‘uiidei’ the coitimand of tlmt otKcer. wlio would 
not, howevei* interlerc in the internal e<!oiu)iny 
of the slvips of another Service furtiier than 
may l>e absolutely necessary, 

XV’^L — In time of war, when the Naval 
Service of a Dominion or any part thereof 
has been put at the disposal of the Imperial 
Go\'e*nmetit by the Dominion autiiorities, tlie 
;sliips will form .an integral part of tite British 
Fleet and will remain under tine eontr(\} of the 
British Admiralty dui'ing the ctmtimiiinee of 
the war. 

XV’TI. - Dominions having apjdied to 
their naval forces the Kingts liegulations. 
Admiralty Instru{‘tv''ns, and the Naval Disei- 
“plirie Act. tlie British Admiralty and the 
i )ominion Governments will coiiimnnieate to 
ettcli other any changes whieli they propose 
to make in these Begnlations or tfiat Act. 


’’lllIK, SciJKOUl.ES. 

Schedu/e yt (Canada). 

/rjie Canadian Atlantic Station will include 
tlie waters north of 510 deg. North latitude, and 
we.sti»of meridian 40 deg. West longitude. 

The Canadian* Paciric Station Avill include 
the watei's north of 30 deg. North latitude, anda 
east of meridian 180 deg. longitude. * 
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Schedtde li (Australia). 

'I'be AustniUan Naval Station will include, 
on the nortli from 05 deg. East longitude by 
parallel 13 deg. South latitude '‘to 120 deg. 
East longitude, thence north to 11 deg. South 
latitude, thence to the boundary with Dutch 
New (ituinea on the south coast in al)Out 
longitude 141 deg. East, thence along the coast 
of llritisli New Guinea to the boundary with 
German New Guinea in latitude 8 degp South, 
thence east to 1.55 deg. Ea.st longitude. 

On Ihe east l)y the jneridian of 155 deg. 
East longitude to 15 deg. South latitude, thence 
to 28 deg. South latitude on the meridian of 
170 deg. longitude, thence south to 32 deg. 
Smith latitude, thence west of the mei’idian of 
100 deg. E..;st longitude, thence soutli. 

On the south by the Antarctic Circle. 

On the west by the meridian of 95 deg. Ea^ 
longitude. 


XI b 


A 


The'cT 


NUEADIXESS OP THE ElEET IX THE 
ClilSlS OF 1911. 


In an article antitied “ The Admiralty and 
tlie Autumn Crisis,” appearing in “ The 
United Service Magazine ” for January, 1912, 
written by liicutenant Alfred' Dewar, lioyal 
■ ISfavy, tlie following .statements occur, and have 
been contradicted ; — 
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“Coj»l certainly luwl to l)c Imrried north 
At^ards l)y rail, and the fact tliat tlie shi})s of tlie 
•First Division were carrying *)vit their ordinary 
routine of battle practice {x'idc The Referee, 
of the 10th Deceml)er), leads me to infer that 
they were ill-itd‘orined of the nature of tlie 
crisis. 

“ Nor weretliere any mine clearers available 
either at (n’Oin<irt,y or in the Fortli. . . . 

'■‘Ts^iw the watching of acrisis.thc preparation 
gif auxiliary vessels, the supervision ;nid cheek- 
ing of supplies of coal and ammunition, and 
finally the issue of information and instruetjou 
to the fleets at sen are part of tlie essential 
functions of an Admiralty Staff, aiul from the 
fact tliat none of tliese rluties seem to have 
been performed, we may infer that tlie ‘ W.C/.- 
'M.D.-N. LI ). ’ system is moie complicated 
anil . much less efficient than a traineil 
Ami if this system jammed on tlie mere 
rumour of war, one is justified in believing , 
that it*would result in a disastrous breakdown 
stnnewiiere or otlier liuring live actual progress 
of operations/' , - 

'I'ke system to which the writer refers is the 
system of War Council ; Mobilisation Depart- 
ment ; Naval Intelligence liepartment ; and 
“ M!*” Department — JNI. standing for Military, 
and ^ the depax’tment being appropriately 
oflicered by civilians. In other words, there 
is no co-ordination, or collective respon^ilbility, 
at the Admiralty. Tlio.se who understand the*" 


T.B. 
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system liHVC alwiiys artiruied that, in tli‘e event 
of Will', it wo VI Id utterly breakdown. That vs 
precisely what occiirred last year. ' 

“ 'riie members of tiiese departjnents,” con- 
tinues liieuteiiant Dewar, •* are not trained on 
any delinite system, and so they are all of them 
in a subordinate and subservient position.” 

It would be more accuriite to tliat tla; 
professional element is inade “ subordinate and 
subservient ’ to the ‘'iVl.,” »)r civilian branch, 
whose duties ouglit to be, but are not,'limite,';J 
to supply its distinguished !Vom military (or 
executive) duties. So long as this condition 
of affairs is permitted to continue, tiiere can be 
no efiicient organisation for war. 

“ 'riie V^^C.-M.D.-N.LD. system was 
founded largely as a species of outwork or 
entrenclmient to preverd; any attempt te 
introduce a real staff,” is I /ieuteuant Dejvar s 
pithy ctnnment ; and he pertinently observ*is 
that ‘‘ we are constantly informed, that tlie 
Admiralty ‘ k* J’cvnain unchanged. 

If this is really the case, then all this talk of .a 
statH ufvdile.” 

Ori Dcccmher 0, thi l, Mr. Ashley asked 
the Fij'st T.ord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Churchill) a seruis of vjuestitms relating to tlie 
actual state of the Fleet on November* 2;?, 
1011. The First Lord declmed to answer 
them. ^ ' 

According to “ Tlie Naval and Military 
Ifecord ” of December 27, 1011, the state of 
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the FKiet eii November 23, 11)1 1, was that. 
&ut <)t‘ 22 battleships no more tlian i‘3 were 
available, and out of 14 armoured cruisers only 
were avai^ible, not including the Infkwiblc, 
wdiose refit was completing. 

Tlie article concludes as foIi<jws ; — 

“ Of the First and Secoiid Battle squadrou.s 
of the Home fleet two sliips (from each) were 
in dockyard hands, a.»j^d of tlie Atlantic fleet 
five sJiips were at, or in tlie {uaghbourhood of, 
tAlibraftar (incfiudirtg one in dock), while the* 
Vmcrahle was lioine for recouinu,’^»eioJ 3 i’*ig. 
Actually available in home waters tliere were, 
therefore, twelve hattlesiiips from the Home 
fleet and one from fhe .iVtiantic licet. The 
Cruiser s(juadrons were in no better position, 
b'rom the First and the Second, twp ships eacii 
*were in Dockyard haiids, wiiile one from the 
First and two from the Sc.'(!ond w^ere eseort- 
i«g the Medina, 'riiree of the h'ifth Cruiser 
s(puulron»were wdth the Battle fleet at Gib- 
raltar, ‘while the foui-th w'as with the Medina. 
I’hat *i.s, of 22 battleships 18 were availalde, 
and of l laimogred cruisers, three. '^otnT’does 
not, » however, inclutle the In/iceedde, w hose refit 
at Chatham w'as then practically complete. 

“ Here, then, are ti le plain facts. In 1 905, wdien 
Germany had seventeen armoured sliips in full 
eon\mission, the Admiralty laid down regula- 
tions wliose efiept was tliat tliere were ahvays 
to be at least 31 armoured ships at, or i>istantl_>6 
ready lor, sea, this allow'ing for the alisence’of 

* n 
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six vesseis in Dockyard liarids or at thetr liouie 
ports for leav^e. On November 23rd last 
Germany bad 20 armoured sliips in full ctmi- 
mission, though the number actua|ly available 
we do not 'know; and the number of British 
ships at or instantly ready for sea in lu)me 
waters was 16, or 17 if we include tlie Injlexihlc. 

“It is clear, of course, tliattlieregvdationsof 
lOO.'j liave been withdrawn, and the f’irst fjOrd 
has suggested that a question i»e put down 
. asking for details of that which has bedii sub(<; 
stituteff. W'e sliall have to wait a couple of 
mofitlis for the atiswer, but it will be interest- 
ing to see wlietiier it allows for the simul- 
taneous witlidrawal of twenty armoured sluj>s 
from a nominal lorce of thirty -six.” 


XIII 


Some Extuacts fkom iue jM uiuonANnuM 

*• *■ 

niovwN ei’ i;y CAnAiN Lokd CitAiu-KS 
Bej{espoj{ 1> (JuNioii' lA>ur> op, tu|: 
Ae.'OHALTY) IX 1880, CAIAJNO A'n'ENJ’lON 
TO 1MIE NECESSI’J’Y OP I RP.ATlNCi A NA.VAi, 

In- i'p.i,i.k;encT': Departaiext at tup; 

Aumirai/ia'. 

IVar O7'ganimtion. 

“ Tiib'odnvtion and Ge)ie7'(iJ\Remar ‘The 
perilous absence of any plan or prepaiaition 
'’for war, and the gravity and imminence of the 
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liaiiger* which iiiuy result to this country from 
such a state of affairs, lias induced mti to 
' write this paper for the prompt consideration 
of tlie presept Board of Admiralty. 

“I propose, tirst, to point oiif definitely 
the d<'ingers that exist, and then to submit 
proposals for a scheme of organisation, in 
order that tlie question may be dealt witli 
hmnedialvh/. , 

•‘''4'he scare of 1885* showed, approximatei}', 

• %hat wc should actually reijuire in officers,* 
men, merchant shipping, armament, {w^nniwu'- 
tion, coal, medical and commissariat stores, in 
a war with a second-rate maritime power, o^'er 
aiid above what is now at our disposrd. 

“ Tl is quite IncrediMe that, -with the Immvlcdfre 
wc possess as to xchat wid aetuallyj)e required 
*al the moment of a declaration o/'rcor, no steps 
have been taken to organise or prepare (cnp 
If/elhod or plan for s/unving hotv or where these 
ahsolutclff necessarp requirements are to he< 
ohiahled. « 

* “ l^oreign Headquarters' Plans. — vN^e know 
that France, Germany, 'iussia, AuftilC" sn'd 
Ttafy have a regular lieadquartcrs’ staff at theii- 
Admiralties, whose duties consist solely in 
orgp,ni,sing plans of the mo.st'elaborate descrip- 
tioii for wair preparations. These plans are 
kej>t to hand in the office, and corrected in 

‘ Tho scare of 19(19 showed much tlio same. The crisis 
of tho aiunmor of 1911 showed a total lack of ofgauisapofc 
for war. 
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detail every tliree iiioiitlis, so tiiat in the e\ ent 
of Will’ heinpf de{;lared tljc lleot eais l)e mobilised,'' 
resetnc ships Idled with men, ammanition, 
coals and provisions, and tJie Con^rnauders of 
Squadrons* given immediate and decisive 
instructions as to tlte line of attack they are to 
pursue. In fact;, so <‘.omplete is the organisii- 
tion in the oHices of these countries that tlie 
War Minister may ring his liell, order a 
teU;gram to he sent to tlie AdniiralsManrl 
d leads of Departments, ‘ VV’^ar \vitli England Vii 
( Hussiau^ or any othei' coimtry, as tlie case may 
l)e),'and then, like Moltke, he eaji lie on his 
sofa and eotitinue the latest novel with the 
knowledge that every otlicer and man of the 
pcrH()nnei will l)e in liis place, and c\ ery artifdc 
of material exactly where it is wante<i. 

“ 111 England, no similar plan or system * 
exists, althougli it is far more necessary to .this 
country in conse(|uence of the larger exten% 
,and scattered jiositiou of her possessions, which 
from their weak and isolated condition, 'Aandd 
in vite, and he certain of receiving, an ei?vimy’» 
aidaekt-Au, , 

“ If you. read behvcen the lines of the Report 
on the Mobilisuiion i>j' Ships in Reserve, dieted 
the Ill.y/ Jamiarip in 188.5, in a?tticip(itio?i of 
an ovtlnrak of xvar in the spring of that yiar, 
it tmll be seen that this Repo7i — by stating in 
, hlacli and. zvhite the personnel ({/Id material con- 
sidered necessary in ease of tear — is an ahsolufcly 
’cmirclusi'if peoqf if the mperative necessity for 
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rnuncdirijt' or^aul'intiox. hi Ihe dircclioii / s-haU 
endeavour to point (nit, and clcarlp e vh/bits 
*n:fiat a danp;erous state (;f‘ affairs e.vists throu.p;h 
our utter i^noramT as to hinc or xvhere xve 
shmild get what zee knoxv is reijwired in the 
vx'eni of rear being declared. 

“ Proe/aniation of tliese days of 

eic'ctricity niul speetL the first [)oint seored may 
not ojily sa\'e the country wliielt gaijis this 
a<h'a]ytiige millions, bitt may have t!ic effect 
, y\' ultiTnately winning the eam})aign. This is. 
peculiarly applicable to our I'oreign sfatiotis. 
'flirougli neglect of t))'gani.sation atifl sys^tcntj’nie 
instruction, as well as from the total zeant (f 
(jrilinarij foresight , the ^Vdmiralty render it u<jt 
only possilde, but fn'obable, that an active and 
enter{)rising enemy like Russia or France would 
•iiiost certainly score the first atlvayfftige because 
a delay of two days must elapse, owing to the 
.vjitkpiated formalities of tlie jiresent system, 
before the, Admiralty could communicate the 
proclamation of war to the eommai idcrs-in~ehief 
i>n different stations, there !)eing attliis hioment 
no precise wording fttr the pix»claniati(k,>:,'?#4;jar- 
ingtwar,' 

“Under present conditions, tlie enemy 
would undoul>tcdly receive, the official news 
of intended hostilities first, which wovdd be an 
enormous advantage. 

' '■v ” 

' Has any change been mado in fciiis ieRpo<sfc ? Tlie. 
events of 1911 would indicate that no change has been 
made. 
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“ It ‘X'lould l)c immediately ariaii^d that 
the Britisli comuiaiulers-in-chicf on foreigsi 
stations slinll he in a position to receive news 
ot a Declaration of War, if not before, certainly 
as soon as. the enemy. The deiaj' wliieh nuist 
occur under the [)resent system may be fatal 
0)1 such stations as China or Australia, where 
there is floating wealth to tlie value of millions, 
as the enemy, during the interval referred to, 
would certainly cut tlid telegraph cablcfi and 
tlic f irst intimation of war to tlie English Flee^i 
vvould be tlic sinking of the valuaiile Jlritish 
iiibfeliJi'nt l essels, or ci en of English men-of- 
war. . . . 

“ Having, to the best of my ability, pointed 
out the hulhpcnmhle necc.ssi,ip for iiHvuuUateltj 
rix-ognising ihe gravifu of the present state of 
affairs', 1 wKhnow stibmit a proposal for placing* 
matters in tliat state of efficiency which eyery 
one must a(.‘knowledge to be positively essential 
^ I am not egotistical enougii to imagpie 1 have 
made some novel discoi ery, as I know peKfcctly 
well from conversations I'have had that’^very 
sean««£}^yho has sat on the Board of Admiralty 
of late years has felt and recognised the imjvirt- 
ance of the subjects embodied in this paper, 
'riic question natyrally arises, ‘ Why, then, has 
not this subject been prominently brought 
forward before ? ' 'I’lic answer to this is simple 
(asl have already remarked), ‘ been nobodifs 
ptaec to do so" I'his is p'roved by studying the 
t^dde qf^ JJistributw^^^^ of business' among the 
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mcmhe?i<i of the Jioard, in tv/deh tdtdfe there is 
not a shifrlc reference to '■ 'preparution forbear ' 
* anil * riiobilisation of the Jb'leetf snhjeets rv/deh in, 
the B'rench and. Gernum AdndralticH are con- 
sidered amoflg the first and most hnpot-tant items 
of bushiess. 

“ It would be iin})o.ssihle, owing to the hirge 
amouril; of work for which the Sea Lords are 
at {)resent re,sj)OMsible, to add to their duties 
anytJbing of sf) extensile a eliaractei- as woid<i 
be involved in carrying out any sucli proposals, 
as these, I'his is notably the case with th^ 
h’irst Naval liOial, who, in my hinnble dpirtibn, 
has always ha<l too much to do. l)ut as the 
work has been done by so many seamen 
before, the loyalty'\)f a naval olHcer prevents 
diis, complaining of the work hitlierto under- 
•takcji by his predecessors. .L^bclieve tlie 
i[>re.*^int ;il)lc First Naval l,,ord lias privately a 
jdan of preparation ; l»ut if this is so, it only 
emphasises tlie necessity for such a scheme 
being* considered l)y tlie Board,’ and is an 
Widi cation of his patriotism in adding to his 
already overcrowded duties b^'^ deTOt.hii«' 2 - hfS' 
sp.-iEC time to so important a matter. To 
meet tlie difficulty of the extra duties entailed, 

T sidimit the following propt^sal : — • 

‘^Proposal. — 1 would extenil tlie present 
Foreign Intelligence Committee, doing away 
^vitl^ that nomeij,clature, and c.all it the Intelli- 

> Aa afe present constituted, the now W ar is iigt 

placed in direct coinmimication with tlio Board. • 
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geiice iM[);irtineiit, div iding it into se<i-?tions 1 
and 2. 'I'iie Hcjul of this l)e})iirtrncnt slionld 
be an Admiral, witli a staff of junior captairis, 
two lieutenants or conmianders, Uvo marine 
officers, one higher div ision clerk, three lower 
division clerks, and two writers. 

The admiralshould eventually be a perma- 
nent appeantment, and ive and tlie captains 
would receive, in additiors to their halj-paii, 
l.he salaries shown in 6ie aceorn})anying list, 
/riic captains could be readily procured, astliejVi 
.are generally on computsory half-pay for three 
to Youi’ yeans after tlieir promotion, ff’he 
lieutenants (or commanders) should receive 
tlieir fuJl-patf, in addition to salaries named, 
because, owing to our heiiig so short of tliese 
officers, they would be actually on fidt-pay , if 
not employedin the way indicated. « 

“ 'f'he Marines are always on tidi-pay the 
extra lower div ision clerk and writer proposed 
,al)ove the uumlier already employ(i<i in the 
present b'oreign Intelligence Committee would 
prohalily he obtained from some other depart* 
Meid!»K;)£,,the Admiralty. . • • ^ 

“ If the organisation I propose is carded 
into effect, then, for the small sura of £250, 
we would he, at least, better prepared for war. 
We kiiow tliat tnir ffect is very shoi’t? of 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, gun- ve.sseLs, and gun- 
, lioats, and, speaking general|]^, is not id the 
alate of strength it should be. It appears 
•Sif ideal mid erminal to me to delay a moment 
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in nrgjuijisiiig what we have got, and fbmnilat- 
inTg a plan for (.ailing, at any tnoint'nt, on oiir 
•I’HSt lesonifa's. 'Fhc sclieine wliieli l'2a0 gives 
ns will not ('uiy save inillionsin the prevention 
of scares an<f panics, hot preva/nt most |)ro- 
balrly an actual disaster on the first C(.)in- 
mencernent of hostilities. 'Fhe gloomy and 
tlireatening app*\aranecs in the East make 
if a matter of Impcriai necessity that a plan 
of pr« 5 )iU’ation for war s^umld he (a hen in hand 
■innee* 

“ I would most earnestly entreat tiic presciij; ^ 
IJoard witli all tla; fervour at my command, 
not to neglect this (jiiestiou for another 
moment ; we ha ve some of tlie most aide 
na\'id oflicei'.s of 'great experience, judgment, 
and. practical knowledge, avlio could instantly 
Sake the position suggested as hea<l of tlic^ 
Intelligence l)e]»artment. 'i’lie keen anxiety 
! •feel upon this (|ue.stioti will be suflicient 
excuse fo"' my mentioning nanuss in tliis 
paper.* VV’^e have an oflicer on the present 
Bonrd’cmineutly suited for the jiositiou (wliieli 
for many appai;ent reasons ought 
by -an Admiral). 1 refer to Sir Anthony 
Hoskins, while outside tlie Hoard there is 
Sir WiUiam Dowell and Vlcu-Admiral Nowell 
Salmon. 

“ J do not say that my plan is the best or 
*only' plan for gr/vppling with the immediate 
danger. Perhaps it is not, but that is easily 
remedied Iry debate and consideration. • 
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“ BvitMl <lo, most ditfincth/ and emptuiiicalh), 
say with all tlie power at my comunarid, that 
the very grav'est state of affairs woiild oceortr/ 
this country if war was declared with a first- 
rate maritime Bower, simply tliroiigh want 
of orgaiiisatioii, forethouglit, and ordinary 
common sense, which woidd he simply ludi- 
crous if not so perilous. 

I am confideiit that the country a.s w'cll as 
tlu,! service would he simply aglmst, an<l« filled 
with justifiable anger, if they fully uiufcrstodijJ 
..the abHcnce of any plan 07' preparation 
f 07''' war, and the immen.se loss wliich would 
instantly accrue to this colossal Empire through 
the neglect of such preparation if war were 
suddenly declared. 

“ In conclusion, tlie questions I would ask 
tlie Board aK; tliese : — * 

“1. Can it l)c denied that tlic gravest 
and most certain danger exists to the 
country if the facts stated in'tliis paper 
are true? ’ 

“ 2, Can it he denied that these facts are 
true- ? 

3. If they ai-c, slioidd not inez/icfiate 
.yep-‘i he taken to minimise the danger* ? ” 
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wiio.n.'-. «>!! i h<; t :.‘ri iV jnr.I tUnn l< jirn-itnu.', ili'- iii-.v.i vfTrd. ivn [lif-n * 

i’or ii -nn.!. rev<.?!uluui whicii lia.- iu tUn roui;;'C v'i: 

vionMint. ** 

Tariff fSafarm ami iha Warkinff 
Manm 

Tlic Boa,! Ca:so for TarilT Jpjfonn-— J.'lrn]>Ioyruonfc and 

Wages '-[low ji'i'oo Trad(^ Hhoikl.-ggi ’’ iionio liJibour 

- Paols foi* \Voi‘kinon by a Worloinin (T. Goq.i.y^ 

Witli a profaoo f)y tJio Jib. lion. 

LAIN, M.'P. 

j)oiny Sv7}. Od. not-, {fuland Postatjrt id ) 

An Meal Tariff aagi 
The Cons fit utimew 

By E, V. WYi^-NE. Is. net. ( In land Pos (agcj 1 J d. ) 

(if lh-5!hJ^hi. (B(i llBi SltbjCBt. 

thavnuglily. in?:- nre fuesh pvcH'iijln-l. 'I'lio i)o<»U 

IS a s<J'vir<.‘ab!c <x>nt.r (hut ioo, to ioiporiHl 1,hu\ighr, arut ilescrvca tho 
f u oonsuU'ra . 

S(}(*f-^!n<in : — Tlvo lK>t>k is a tlK)ught.Jrul essay ui:»on the ijithiefico 
by tariflVi in|h.>!i tfic nevolopmci.n. oC ijuiustrios in ({ioir 
iutevnatioual reuvlions. 


P C Ar CflM OROHARD HOUSE 

• IVIIlIl Ob WUI 19 WESTfWijySTER. 


Demy 8 VO. Cloth, 105.6cl.net. 4^ 

British Rural' Life and 
I Labour. 

By FRANCIsS'iEORGE HEATH, v^tlior of ‘•Tht; 
iilnglisi.1 Po:isiu..vtry/’ The Boma-uco of Peasant Life,'’ etc. 

voliuwt;'. dcalw BxlraAiBtivcly with the coHdition of the nn’id laboinreiTi 
in. \\%\Tr.n, Soori.ANo, aro'l Ikki vnh. A a Work o I' rofoi'onco, fsaul 

Mf.s a liislc.-rioal rcciMij apart fioiu iiH poimlar and rt'PAla.bh! cJiarata*;;', 

it Is iii'.aih’iablo anti hidh.ponaaJilo to Mciubta's of Failiaiiiont, Mi.MHl>Brs of 
Uvlatn aiul Riu'ju I. h .sir Let Oouticila anti of Hoards of Chiiuviiitna, ati<t v/ill 
inteifiHfc ail \v)k> arc tfuncorMod with tli(3 tvt'lfai'o of the .Hritu>h lahoiirint'; 
ChM.'SO's. <■ 

f,n Hii'.liliou a niass of oUior inforjuntion, it tU^als i'h«borii.x^dy .(Wt! 
cxhausliv'oly with, tho w.<v.OKy, vooo, Dwioni-i^os, ‘ pvh viLroirJt;,’ 

oHON-s, anvl liouHB >>E of British Kami Babourerfi, »;ad witli tho&orioHP 

nationally ii;uiK>rtanti «jac;*tion of the ;uErorKH.vriON of oUH Htiit/o'. 
niAriuOTR. . 


Ociny 8 vo. Cloth, 65. net. {Irdand posiaije, ^ii,) 

Unemployment" Insurance. 

A BTUDY OF 

OF ASBIBTEi:) INSIJBANGE, 

A Uecoixl of lieiiearch in tho Eepftrtmcnfc of Sociology •in 
^ the tJnivorsity of London, 

3*y I. O. GLB.BON, wit-h 1 ^. .Pj’cfttco by Ihfofossor 
lIoBXJoubio ('Marfein White Professor of Sociology 
llnivci'.hty <>v Loadoii). 

“ Mr, (.ni.)ba}i Ijof; colioctc'd in a sIhhIo vdhiHU: all tiio faota ooncti uiuj^ 
i,’tMvtjint;nta.l « 5 Xi)evunt'nli< svhicJi arc in any way apposite, antUiaa iua.vshB,ltB(.i 
llifjHi with aduuratilv:' lucidity. For all purposcp of reference this book will 
l>e tin? standju'd worl-r dnrhii' tho (lUou-ssIon.-) of ihn Govornuictd- sclunno, 
since it ia jjiovo co2ni^rohen.ai%.e than t.V<« able treatiao of Mr. ScJdos.a, and 
h!bo conlitina luoi^' I'ccent fij^uvoo, tihc oxporioneo of tlie Oarusli aii^ .Nov- 
wor.^i.ri.u acluHuos bi-bjj.; p-artioulariy insporfcaut. lint thonsh the- main ptu't 
of the! booJi.v.', th’vot.’d lo i-mbitisped doscriptiion, .Mr. Gibbon, has not shiTtnk 
tr'orvi putthn' i.vih <)\\ n coiK;le,s)oiu-t hi a very dofinito JforuH and .au]>pvi’tii.^ 
thero wifcli ^<cnorai a.s well a.;;; particular arf5Uinout^. . . . Air. (.IfbboiJ!^ 

♦ book is, liowoYe.v, tho nioKt cornpletc atateniont tlie ctt.?c againafe co.uipnl ■ 
?i.on, a*’.d istlie .move elTeetlv<.j in th-at no liiani can l>o. tvai'cci lii tbo couclu- 
f3it>utii, tvhicli aixj thoso of a patJonl and akillod iuvestiea.bov.’’--~-i''/!'>i"R ?/?■/; PoH. 

P. S. KINS & SON 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER. 



'The Imperial Maritime League 

* AHI) 

THE CALL TO :-Ym. 

'I'ho Ai„is of Ute IMPERiALj MARITIME 
LEAGUE, <»’reu.t LiioRgli they arc, cp yt'L 
1)0 in! filled— jii?L us tiichso. of ilu) ^‘Deitsdher Floi~ 
tenVOteln ’’’’ or “(icnniUi Floot Union ” (in oUicr 
witnls, the German Maritime League) Imvc 
in fact Ik;oii attaiiwd--By SHEER WEIGHT OF 
NUMBERS, 

* . . . 

WITHOUT Nnmlxu\s lliu ln. 5 |>(’rial Miiritiiiie Lt-iiti'n 
ymuollE§iSiH*0 tiled’ fuliiluieui WITH iiicni ii vviW 

i)e li^tesisilbloa , 

j*' 

ft rests wit.li YOU. i.l icreidre, as a unit t.tf ik; Nui.ion 
to liolji ill tliis grviil work. 

^7/SlL YOU ? 


I. RATES OF SUBSCRIPTl0?^ 

A, ANNUAL ^ 

l^u^o Vieiv (Laiics uiiu 5 0* 

IMKMjjflKH ,, ,, £t 1 0 

?\SSOi;fVT}^ AlKiflKKllH ,, „ 10 6 

AsSlMlIATKH ^ 

8 uPtM,)MTl:;R.S (iiicliidiiig Working Aknaud Wmnnu) 

1/0 and u[uvank: 

B,-^LIFE 

. # 

iioii. Vkn!>l'iiK>S]i)ENTS J526 0 0 

Membeios £10 10 0 

"* * tl«-DONATIONS 

OF ANY AMOUNT. 



The Imperial Maritime Lpagi|e 

AND ^ 

PROVISION F0R> NATIONA L DEFEI^E 

National I)efen||? ts One Whole, and can oruy be offecilvdy 
t reated as sucb, 

The Urgent NeeV for a Great National Loan to satisfy ibc no. 

COSsitioS of Jyij f,ii l,fi J\}y 

has boon j>rontluoMti| placed before the Country by tloi Imperial 
Alarltime Leagutt. 

Tho Loan of a Hundred Millions, proposed by the Le-aguo fot; 
the purpose hi view, lias already received tlie Public lihidorsouiont 
and Fhippurfc of: No Fewer than 84 Admirals, 19 Other Officers 
of Flag Rank, 397 Officers of General Rank (610 Officers of 
Flag and General Rank, In all) and 1,050 Distinguished Alen 
throughout the Realm. « 

a Welijht of Authority incomparahly (A^V^iU'r 
thoH. /iffr'r Ncer J^efore ftttachtd to any Proposal iouoMny 
^alionol Sa-foty. 

Without a Great Shipbuilding Kffort, begun NoWj and con. 
siBtontly Maintained" .•<.« PJfort nuvh as can only ha fhuinred hy 
Lofin—Onr Naval Supremacy Must Inevitably Pass From Us. oii 

llu) Ifst April, 191.4 — {aooonli/uj to the OjHcial Admisjtlo-m nuuio in 
(ho /.{onut of ('ommom itsr.ff) -m,) shall have in European w^itorn 

but a Bare Equality In Dreadnoughts.,;’ fhe Triple AlUance 
(namoly 99 oaoh) ; and, at that wa me dCtio, Ah Actual Inferiority In 
“ Pfe- Dreadnoughts of any Fighting Valno, imiiicly 
Ticelro Voar.y Old: I'i to the 21 of the Triple AUiauco ;- • ?/*////* 
Ififhuui Yoars Old : S}'! to tho 4’nplo Allianco’s 33. We arc stilL 
iu'tcti';- “ tp^Eorinaxiy alone in Deftroyers fit for effecitlvc N<.>rth Sea 
work, and in'^^Se.'gptlng Cruisers available for service in l^^oiue 
waters. Our Trade koute.s tliroughout all the Non ■ Europoan water' 
of the World hrtvo only 27 orulsers of the Royal Navy statieojod 
♦for their defonoe. OUR FOOD SUFFLY IS PRACTICALLY 
UNDEFENDED. 

The Dcclaraliun of London, If rat^ried, will only intouBily tho 
necessity for this National Loan ; sinoo ratiHca,tion wofdd ac* 
tho Immediate need of \ Great Increase in Our Cratscr 
Strength, whiehfcgs Even Now Totally luadKuuatc To FrotectOur 
FOOD SUFFIY.^ « 

The Royal Navy is, again, dangorously deficient in Men evc-n 
for tho Ships already built and bnilding, wen Cost Money, and the 
■ Aloiicy neodiHi for the additional Mon already required has not at 
proncnt horn fori hoom'imj, " • 

Tho Militarij and Acnai needs of the ('loiintry iiro to</woll 
known to need rooapltulatlon. 

The Imperial Maritime League Know.% no Farty, th#? 

fiOagmvH proposal has ropre.suiifeed the o,« 4 ly definite * and com- 
preheusive ciulcavour yet made to Lift Natloiuil Defence Out Of the 
Dyt^aln of Firty Folitics. 



{special Coronation-Year ” Fiini! of £.'1,000 (or iftie League. 

> in Order to intensify andlExtend yet 

C urther the Leagrue’s g^re^ National | 
/ork, iSir Tt^Unnmfic, SinfUtir, lUirl., mU LiJural M.i\ ; 
fur Cmihnexa in ihrm surcesitive /’rtr/tV*. #««./.<, 'lias initintwi j 
i,iu:i raifiiiitc of a Special “ Coronation-Year ” ; 
Fund of iC3,000 for tho 

II<j most j^^(:iri(,ax)usiy promised £100 towards this 
Fund provided that Ninv Othors would oiudi ;^ivc a like 
Amount. 

Mr. Jame.^ llutrhmson^ Jfrs, Bisrhf\ffHhdm, Mr. JC. W. 
Mr.. Frank Omkru/y Sir WiHiayti Ihclly IJnhniHt 
M,J\, Mr. Waffrr Morruon, }afe Ifnionut M.F.for PUfrnonUi* 
Mr. Of'onjr Barlow., Mr. fik T. Bark worthy and Mr. 7', 
lliiijijardy F.S.S., have <?u<‘h falUui in with Sir Tolleitiarlw 
ShtclaiSs (xauytion, I hus securing for the lioa^pio A Clear 
£1}000 towards Iho total sum of r<;<|iun:d. 

Ainon‘j!,rit the Fft^rt^or Contributions alromly 
)‘c-ccj v’ed tovrarda this h’ui. id of £3,^00 an^ : — Frofu Arfr D(wid 
^Satemons^ Bari.y £5<.> ; — Mr. T. Oibrnn. Bouden, late Liberal 

ni.P.y .£50 \Sir Oharlen Morrwon-BMy Bart., £25 :":i, 

Air, ^Feter Coats, .CVo i~—Jwnl Northrlife, 

dilhn OarlisU, ,£25 ; — Mr. A. A. Dangar {qf Austral in ), £20 ;■ 

-A/r. iV. T. Bi'crku'orlh (additional donation), £.10 ; Mr. 

Robert Alortm, £5 5s. ; - Air. (I B. (filen-P alter , €5 5s. ; 

Mrs. OpAI. Wigaiiy £5 ; — ittnl Varwus Smaller Sums run^^iiij.^ 
ll^s. upwards, 

Albout £1,700 arc still needed 
coiiripiote the £3,000« # 

The Leagrue APPEALS to ALL who 

the lleBtoration of National -SufeLy, and (ihenfhy ) of Natimjal 
Coididenco, to QRANT TO THIS FUI^O bijcIi 
limuicial as.Mistance (whether great or small, and 
be it;»,£)d0 or Os. ) an it may he vvitliin tlndr powiij- to give ; and 

ftns* Help 1.0 Save the Heritage of 
Empire which Our Fathers have Be- 
jqueathed to Us. 


{[ PiLEASE TURN OVER 


The ImpeHal MaKitinie league 

. ^ A7SD-. ■■ ■ : . 

ITS FieH'; FilR BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRl 

EPITOME ( 

Oiir Su|)n.-!)uu:y ai lh\X-m passing uway. Our Kiglits 
8ca are l>cii}g?'j3urrin)dt}ve(i. Tlie HpiriL which hm given 
Ih'ihii.]) vic/teiy iu the pasl'. i;? being biigiited ;iin] 

; Alcuc and Uinlisnuiyed ; the iinperial 
Mariivimc|,jeagnc combats : To Bustaiij oui: NavaJ Suproinacy ; 
To ihidccui our .Naval lliidit-a ; and to Itcvivc tbaL 'hHou.l 
of (ircatness” which iiispiml aJ] men <.>f Bntish. l)lood in 
the days iJiat arc gone. ^ 

Ali'-^efc'i-wnnuiit'alh sbonld l)c addressed to:. 

The Honomry i»ccretarics, 

THE IMPERIAL MARITIME LEAGUE 

n ' 

iikntml Oliiccs) *•> 

% Wcs^tmmstcf Paiace Gartiensj, 

‘N- 

Artillery Row, Victoria Street, ‘ 

LONDON, S.W 

T(dc(jyams ; TeUpJiom ; 

iViiultmiiVrs, “ 28,10 Yictoria,**, 


t^^Furlhtr hifimuaiioii vAU hj found in the Preceding Pages.) 







